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RESIDENT McKINLEY and the 
P State Department last week acted 

with the utmost propriety and dignity 
in the De Lome incident. The Spanish Min- 
ister had written a personal letter to a friend 
in Madrid, Sefior Canalejas, in which he 
spoke slightingly of President McKinley and 
threw doubt on the good faith of our Gov- 
ernment in its negotiations with Spain. This 
letter never reached Sefior Canalejas; it was 
stolen in transmission, sold or given to the 
Cuban Junta in this country, and by the 
Junta published in a translation which in 
some words exaggerated the writer’s original 
expression. Our Government at once insti- 
tuted inquiry as to the genuineness of the 
document, and promptly, but without undue 
haste or anything like rage, intimated to the 
Spanish Government that Sefior de Lome’s 
recall was expected by the United States. 
The Spanish Minister, however, had antici- 
pated the action of our Government, had 
cabled his resignation, and it was instantly 

































k- accepted by the Spanish Cabinet. Nothing 
all is clearer or more definitely settled in diplo- 
on matic practice and international usage than 
ds that a Government has the right to require 
thee that a foreign representative at its capital 
de- shall be a person with whom the home Gov- 
the ernment can maintain friendly personal terms 
ed- and through whom it can carry on its busi- 
nly ness with the foreign country in question 
pro- without loss to its own dignity. Moreover, 
del- the doctrine of fersona grata carries with 

it the corollary that there is no cause of 

offense given to a country by the request 

that it should recall its representative abroad. 
Il to In this particular case some sympathy is felt 
€ of for Sefior de Lome because he has heretofore 
nyect filled a difficult position with ability and dis- 
jotic cretion, to fall a victim at last to the act of a 
B can spy and thief. Indiscretion, however, is the 
ment J worst crime of adiplomatist. Sefior de Lome’s 
wee wsefulness at Washington was obviously at 





anend, and he is fortunate to have secured 
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the acceptance of his resignation in place of 
being formally recalled. 


@ 


With the departure of Sefior de Lome and 
the appointment of his successor, Sefior Luis 
Polo y Bernabé, a young Madrid diplomat, it 
would seem that the incident might be con- 
sidered closed. Many of our newspapers, how- 
ever, insist that some further action on the part 
of Spain is to be demanded—some expression 
of disavowal of the sentiments expressed by its 
former Minister to Washington. Our. State 
Department had officially stated that until 
Minister Woodford’s full statement has been 
received from Spain, the matter was still 
under diplomatic discussion. This statement 
has been tortured by the press into a positive 
declaration that “the incident can be ended 
only by a satisfactory disclaimer of the sug- 
gestions of bad faith on the part of Spain 
indicated by Dupuy de Lome concerning 
autonomy and commercial relations.” On 
Monday, however, it was announced from 
Washington that the incident is in fact closed ; 
dispatches from Madrid differ as to whether 
Spain has volunteered a “disclaimer” or 
whether she has merely said that there is no 
reason for a demand that Spain should form- 
ally disown the private sentiments of an indi- 
vidual expressed in a personal letter, Our 
press has greatly exaggerated the possibility 
of future danger to friendly relations between 
Spain and the United States so far as the 
De Lome incident is concerned. The Cuban 
question, however, seems no nearer settlement 
than ever; autonomy in Cuba is still a fail- 
ure; the island itself is bankrupt, the people 
starving, commerce crippled. Senator Mason, 
in the Cuban debate in Congress last week, 
gave the real reason for possible future inter- 
vention on the part of the United States 
when he said, “If we are to have war, let it 
be a war in defense of humanity, and not a 
war upon women and children. Let it be a 
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glorious war in defense of the weak against 
the strong, and in defense of Christian civil- 
ization.” On Monday the House of Repre- 
sentatives unanimously adopted-a resolution 
of inquiry calling upon the Secretary of State 
for full information about the present state of 
Cuba. 


@ 


By a ‘strict party vote, as usual, the House 
of Representatives last week decided the ques- 
tion of justice involved in a contested election 
case. Each member apparently asked, “ Which 
is our man?” and voted accordiagly. In this 
particular case the division was of interest 
because the Western Populists voted with the 
Democrats against the seating of a Southern 
Populist who had been indorsed by the Re- 
publicans. This indicates that the Fusion 
Populists are to-day nearer the Democrats 
than they are to the anti-Fusion Southern 
wing of their own nominal party. The mat- 
ter of moral importance, however, was not 
the vote on this contested Alabama election 
case, but the evidence. The Democratic 
member, Mr. Plowman, was elected by a ma- 
jority of nearly three thousand on the face of 
the returns, and the Democrats showed that 


he would probably have been elected had 
there been no frauds in his behalf, inasmuch 
as the Republicans and Populists were by no 
means united in support of the Populist-Re- 


publican candidate. The Republicans, how- 
ever, took the equally impregnable ground 
that the frauds admittedly perpetrated in Mr. 
Plowman’s behalf were such as should inval- 
idate his election. They showed that in one 
county the judges of election, clerks, and 
markers were either avowed Democrats or 
Democrats masquerading as Republicans. 
This arrangement, according to the report 
of the Republican members of the Commit- 
tee on Elections, was brought about by rec- 
ognizing one Jordan Crocheron as Chair- 
man of the Republican County Committees, 
whereas he was simply a tool of the Demo- 
crats. In one precinct where 201 voters 
registered, the polling-books showed that the 
first fifty-five who came to the polls came in 
a natural order, while the remaining 146 
were recorded as voting in the same order in 
which they registered. These, of course, are 
the same kind of frauds that used to be per- 
petrated against the negroes in the interests 
of the whites, and against the Populists in 
the interests of the Conservatives. The fact 
that the new alignment of parties has made 
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new elements of society feel the shameless 
injustice of such proceedings is matter for con- 
gratulation. That Mr. Plowman should have 
been unseated seems to us obviously de- 
manded by justice; but in such cases, instead 
of seating the contesting candidate, who 
probably was not elected, the House of Rep- 
resentatives might well adopt the method of 
ordering new elections till an honest one is 
held. The expense of new elections would 
quicken local sentiment against fraud. 


@ 


On another page will be found an article 
by Mr. James L, Cowles which demands the 
attention of all serious political students. 
The deficit in the Post-Office Department is 
now $11,000,000 a year, and is due, without 
question, to the enormous increase in second- 
class matter (newspapers, magazines, etc.), 
which is carried at the rate of one centa 
pound, though, according to the Postmaster- 
General, the cost of handling it is nearly 
eight cents a pound for transportation alone. 
Were it not for the enormous loss upon this 
matter we might have penny postage upon 
letters, and still no deficit in the Post-Office 
Department. In order to lessen this loss, 
Mr. Loud, the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices, drafted a_ bill raising 
the rates on certain publications from one 
cent a pound to four cents. Our contribu. 
tor, Mr. Cowles, urges that Mr. Loud’s 
solution of the difficulty is not the one 
demanded by the present situation. There 
is no reason, he says, why the railroads 
should charge eight cents a pound for car- 
rying this sccond-class matter. The ex- 
press companies, he says, carry the same 
kind of matter for five hundred miles at the 
rate of a cent a pound, and five hundred 
miles is further than mail is generally carried. 
If the express companies, who also must 
patronize the railroads, can carry this matter 
at a cent a pound, there is no reason why the 
railroads should charge the Government eight 
cents a pound, Mr. S. W. Green, a busi- 
ness man in this city, in urging the same point 
in the New York “Times,” has recently 
called attention to the fact that the railroads 
not only charge the Government for hauling 
mail-bags forty times as much as they chargé 
ordinary customers for ordinary freight, bu! 
also that they charge the Government 4 
much for carrying a mail-bag as they do for 
carrying a passenger on the fastest trains. 
The matter is certainly one that demands 
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investigation. When. the railroad rates for 
carrying mail were last fixed, in 1878, the 
amount of second-class matter carried was 
relatively unimportant, and eight cents a 
pound did not seem a high rate for carrying 
letters, for which the Government received 
over thirty cents a pound. Now, however, 
when the amount of second-class matter car- 
ried is greater than that of all other matter 
combined, it is necessary that the old con- 
tracts should be revised, and that the rail- 
roads should carry this matter for the Gov- 
ernment as cheaply as they would carry it for 
the express companies. 


@ 


One of the most successful boycotts on 
record is that recently ordered in Denver 
against the department stores. These stores, 
fourteen in number, including of course the 
heaviest advertisers in the city, entered into 
a combination to demand of the Denver 
papers a reduction of twenty per cent. from 
the regular advertising rates. The combina- 
tion informed the newspapers that unless the 
rates were reduced the stores in question 
would stop advertising in the newspapers 
and resort to the use of handbills. The 
newspapers accepted the challenge and ap- 
pealed in confidence to the public to deter- 
mine the result of the conflict. The public 
was not slow in acting. Not only did the 
trade-unions, the local paper-mills, and many 
other concerns boycott the department stores, 
but the women of the city, who of course do 
the shopping, let these stores severely alone. 
For nine days, says an exchange, “the big 
stores were empty, and clerks were employed 
to scrub floors and windows in a_ vain 
effort to find work to keep them busy.” 
The single-line stores, meanwhile, began to 
advertise as heavily as the department 
stores had formerly advertised, and trade 
came entirely to them. Those which were 
well located were so crowded with custom- 
ers that in some cases scores had to 
be turned away. At the end of nine days 
the department stores gave in and resumed 
their advertising, not merely at the old rates, 
but at the higher rates which the Denver 
papers had meanwhile decided to charge 
their heavy advertisers. Thus an indignant 
public opinion accomplished in a few days 
what the law could not have accomplished in 
years. The struggle reminds one of that 
which took place a few years ago in Colum- 
bus, Ga., against the Standard Oil Trust, and 
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which constituted one of the few cases de- 
scribed in “ Wealth Against Commonwealth” 
where the Trust was beaten. At Columbus, 
local dealers insisted upon selling oil not re- 
fined by the Trust, and when the Trust, to 
force them into line, opened an opposition 
store and offered goods of all sorts at cut 
rates, the people of the community refused to 
buy them and continued to patronize the 
stores which were fighting for fair play in the 
industrial. world. When.each member of the 
community, instead of waiting for the law to 
put an end to industrial abuses, himself _re- 
fuses to patronize the firms responsible for 
them, the way is open for the immediate es- 
tablishment of better conditions. 


& 


The Illinois Legislature has passed an act 
for the reform of primary elections by placing 
upon the public the expense of holding them 
and putting about them nearly all the safe- 
guards which surround regular elections. Any 
political party which at the preceding gen- 
eral election polled ten per cent. of the entire 
vote has the privilege of holding primary 
elections under the provisions of the act. In 
Chicago its adoption is mandatory. In the 
rest of the State it must be adopted when- 
ever the voters so decide. The bill, unfortu- 
nately, contemplates the election of delegates 
to nominating conventions rather than a di- 
rect vote at the primaries upon the candi- 
dates finally to be chosen. This, of course, 
was a concession to the “ machine,” which is 
everywhere opposed to the nomination of 
candidates directly by the voters, but believes 
itself able to “ fix” the delegates to nominat- 
ing conventions, even if the elections -are 
fairly held. One other concession which the 
Illinois machine demanded but did not ob- 
tain is worthy of especial attention. Its rep- 
resentatives asked that the election districts 
should be made large, and of course pleaded 
that large districts would be more economical. 
The reformers, however, saw that if the dis- 
tricts were made large the regular organiza- 
tion could control them. The hope for inde- 
pendent movement lies in small districts, 
which a few energetic men in any neighbor- 
hood can thoroughly canvass whenever the 
machine needs to be disciplined. Jefferson’s 
demand that in order to secure democracy we 
must “divide the counties into wards” must 
now, it seems, be supplemented by the demand 
that we “divide the wards into small election 
districts,” Only in small districts can ordi- 
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nary voters quickly organize so as to make 
their protests felt, 


® 


The daily papers announce from Missouri 
a decision of the Attorney-General that recit- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer and reading the Bible, 
as a part of the opening exercises in the pub- 
lic schools, is a violation of the State law 
forbidding public worship in connection with 
‘the schools. He says, as reported : 

The continuous reading of the Bible and re- 
peating of the Lord’s Prayer cannot be done by 
believers in Christianity without feelings of deep- 
est gratitude and a holy sense of honor, rever- 
ence, adoration, and homage to the Supreme 
Being, which is the essence of worship. 

At the same time it is said that a movement 
has been started in Kansas to compel by law 
the reading of the Bible in the public schools 
of that State. . It is proposed, so the report 
goes, to force the issue at the coming School 
Board elections, and an appeal has been 
issued to all Christian parents to attend these 
elections and vote for the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools, and for the selec- 
tion of teachers who will carry this policy 
into effect. As we have heretofore pointed 
out, these two policies are not necessarily so 
inconsistent as they at firstappear. The argu- 
ment of the Attorney-General appears to us 
conclusive; the reading of the Bible devo- 
tionally, accompanied with prayer in the open- 
ing exercises of the school, is an act of wor- 
ship, and where the sectarian differences in a 
community are considerable, and there is 
serious objection to such worship, it ought 
not to be imposed upon the minority by the 
majority. But this constitutes no reason why 
the literature and history of the Hebrew peo- 
ple should not be studied as the literature 
and history of the Greeks and Romans are 
Studied. We owe much more to the Hebrew 
race than_to either the Greeks or Romans. 
It is mpossible to understand thoroughly 
either American history or American litera- 
ture without some knowledge of Hebrew lit- 
erature and Hebrew history. The contro- 
versy between those who wish to bring the 
Bible into the schools and those who wish 
to exclude it from the schools is not to be 
settled by a compromise according to which 
a minimum ot Bible reading and of prayer will 
be permitted, but by the frank recognition and 
carrying out of the principle that the Bible 
is not to be used for devotional reading, but 
that it is to be used as a means for the study of 
the history, literature, and religious life of a 
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people intimately and indissolubly connected 
with ourselves. 


@ 


Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, who has accepted 
temporarily the position of Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of Barnard College as the 
successor of the Rev. Arthur Brooks, has ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. George A. Plimpton, 
the Treasurer of the College, in which he 
brings out in a very striking way the ex 
traordinary development of the College. At 
the end of eight years Barnard College has 
more students than Columbia had at the time 
of its removal to Forty-ninth Street. In five 
years it has made greater progress than 
Columbia made in the first fifty years of its 
existence. It was begun practically without 
capital, in response to an evident and grow- 
ing necessity of the educational situation in 
this great city, and it has become in eight 
years a highly organized institution, with an 
exceptionally competent body of instructors. 
It has sixty graduate students, it is nobly 
placed in the most commanding position in 
New York, it is housed as well as any modern 
college, and it is embarrassed chiefly by the 
problems of rapid growth. In the last three 
years friends of the College have given it 
nearly three-quarters of a million of dollars. 
It now needs the further sum of a hundred 
thousand dollars to clear the property of all 
indebtedness and put it in entire order, with 
adequate equipment. To this sum Mr. 
Hewitt contributes one thousand dollars and 
urges his fellow-townsmen to embrace this 
opportunity of making a wise use of money. 
The Outlook has often had occasion to urge 
the claims of Barnard College upon this 
community, and whenever such occasions 
arise, The Outlook will not be slow to im- 
prove them, because -in the growth of its 
institutions of learning the real character of 
a community is expressed and revealed ; and 
New York can make no finer contribution to 
its higher life than the most generous pro- 
vision for the education of women. 


J 


“ A National Disgrace” is a mild term to 
apply to the condition of things in the United 
States prisons in the Indian Territory, 4 
described under that title in the “Charities 
Review.” At Muscogee a yard inclosed by 
a stockade of rotten planks contains some 
wretched wooden buildings, sheathed with 








corrugated iron. 
Jail 
Forty feet square (or two-thirds of the build- 


ing) are used as a common prison, where prison- 
ers associate in idleness by day and by night; a 


Here is a description of the 













































































































































































































































































i heterogeneous mass of convicted and unconvicted 
felons and misdemeanants, whites, Indians, and 
e negroes, of all ages, with no attempt at classifica- 
e tion or separation. . . . There is neither ventila- 
|. tion, sewerage, nor water supply. There were 
, crowded into this black hole nearly one hundred 
id and fifty men, or about one to every ten square 
. feet of floor space. When they lie down, there 
K is not room enough for them upon the floor, with- 
\t out those who are next to the bunks thrusting 
1S their feet under them. Their bodies carpet the 
entire floor from wall to wall. When, in stormy 
° or very cold weather, the swinging wooden shut- 
ve ters outside the windows are closed, there is 
un neither light nor ventilation in this prison ; and in 
ts the long summer, when the sun beats with almost 
tropical fervor upon the corrugated iron roof, the 
- heat must be almost unendurable and the suffer- 
W- ing of the prisoners intense. To complete this 
in picture, it need only be said that the jail is alive 
ht with vermin of every description. 
an In these conditions the inmates are allowed 
rs. to gamble (though some are imprisoned for 
bly having gambled outside); are plucked by 
in contractors and jailers ; are allowed to inflict 
ern punishment on members of their number tried 
the by a court of their own—a sort of mild lynch 
ree law; are allowed to fight to their hearts’ con- 
1 it tent without interference; and are not even 
ars. securely kept, as a band of lynchers or res- 
ired cuers could break into the place without the 
all least trouble. And this Muscogee jail is said to 
with be the best in the Indian Territory! Mr. F.H. 
Mr. Wines, the well-known prison expert, says: 
and Not long since, Mr. Ruggles-Brise, the official 
this head of the English prison system, visited this 
ney. country to learn how we treat our prisoners. 
cS What would he have said had he gone to the 
“— Indian Territory? There he would have found 
this prisons bearing a close family resemblance to the 
sions convict camps maintained by irresponsible lessees 
. im- inthe Southern States, worse than those described 
f its by Mr. George Kennan as a disgrace to Russia, 
: and fully as bad as any in Mexico or Cuba. It 
er of is an inexpressible mortification: to me to write 
; and what I have here written, knowing, as I do, that 
on to it will be commented upon in every journal of 
ye penology and criminal jurisprudence throughout 
P thecivilized world, including Japan; but without 
complete exposure there is no hope of remedial 
action. 

It is mortifying to American citizens that, 
me under a plea of economy, our Government 
Tnited should set so bad an example to the States 
te and Territories. Prison reform is. gainin 
ry, as a & is 
arities fy SOUnd the country over; the few Federal 
sed by prisons should set an example; they appear 
a fo be, at the present, illustrations of the 
; some Pp ut, 

1 with Worst, not the best, prison methods. 
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Price as applied to a picture seems almost 


as absurd as when applied to a rose. As 
long as there are lovers and collectors of pic- 
tures, however, there will be keen interest in 
the fortunes of those canvases which men 
recognize as fully representing an artist’s 
powers. That interest has apparently been 
an increasing one with each great sale or 
noteworthy purchase. Such a purchase was 
reported last week in the payment by a well- 
known manufacturer of $100,000 for M. 
Dagnan-Bouveret’s “Christ Blessing the 
Bread ;” it being further reported that the pic- 
ture is to hang in one of our great public insti- 
tutions. Such a sale was the recent disposition 
at auction of the pictures belonging to the 
late William H. Stewart, and such will prob- 
ably be the forthcoming Dana-Fuller sale. 
The amount received at the Stewart auction 
has been distanced but three times at similar 
sales in this country. The highest price re- 
alized for any one picture at the Stewart sale 
was won by Fortuny’s “ Model,” which sold 
for $42,000. The collection was especially 
rich in works of this master, of Rico, and of 
Madrazo. The relatively higher prices ob- 
tained for the canvases of these artists in 
comparison with the paintings in the collec- 
tion by Meissonier and Troyon shows that 
Americans are not wedded to purely French 
art, as has sometimes been asserted. In the 
approaching sale there will be particularly 
good examples both of the early English and 
of the Barbizon schools. The pictures belong- 
ing to the last-named category are of more 
importance than those in the Stewart collec- 
tion. One of them, Rousseau’s “ Charcoal- 
Burner’s Hut,” is perhaps the most notable 
example of this artist next to his masterpiece, 
now in the Walters gallery at Baltimore. 


& 


The National Academy of Design, New 
York City, is about to institute a praiseworthy 
innovation. It proposes to open its coming 
exhibition free to the public on Sunday after- 
noons from one to sixo’clock. . This decision 
is the more remarkable as regards this special 
institution because for more than seventy 
years a majority of its members have opposed 
Sunday opening. The new order of things 
will, of course, be of vast benefit to those who 
cannot command time other than on Sunday 
for visiting galleries, and also to that larger 
number who cannot afford to pay even a small 
admittance fee. If the wish of many Acade- 
micians can be carried out, the exhibitions in 
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the new structure on Morningside Heights 
will be freé every day in the week but one. 
On that day an admittance fee will be 
charged, thus insuring greater quiet to those 
who wish to study the works of art more ad- 
vantageously. The coming exhibition will 
last from March 28 to May 14. The only 
exhibits eligible are original works in paint- 
ing and sculpture by living artists, works 
which have not before been publicly exhibited 
in New York City. 


& 


Several thousand tailors and cloakmakers 
are on a strike in New York. The strike is 
against a reduction of wages and longer 
hours of work; about eight hundred shops 
are affected. The workers claim that they 
are compelled to work about sixteen hours a 
day, and earn only from five to nine dollars a 
week; this is the task system, which reduces 
the workers to a condition of slavery. One 
of the leaders in the labor movements among 
the tailors and affiliated trades says: 

The public may take it for granted that 

there will be many less strikes this year than 
during any of the last four years. The majority 
of the workers in the clothing trade have lost all 
hope of any benefits from strikes. The work of 
preparing for the entire abolition of the contract 
system is slowly but surely progressing. 
The abolition of the contract system, which 
will bring the workers and manufacturers 
into close relation, will eliminate one set of 
profits. The contractor is dependent on 
what he can make between the price he is 
paid by the manufacturer and that he pays 
the workers. He makes his greatest profits 
out of the most ignorant workers—the class 
least capable of protecting itself; the class 
that prevents the more intelligent of the 
workers from accomplishing their purpose of 
maintaining contracts, reducing the hours of 
labor, and keeping to an agreed scale of 
prices. 


@ 


The Queen's Speech read at the opening 
of Parliament on Tuesday of last week is, 
as usual, noncommittal on the very points 
concerning which the public desires specific 


information. In the nature of things, it is 
generally impossible for Governments to fur- 
nish the public with specific intelligence at 
critical periods. The silence of the Queen 
concerning China was broken by the Prime 
Minister, who reaffirmed unequivocally that 
England will take the risks of war rather 
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than have the treaty ports of China closed 
against her, but gave the distinct impres- 
sion that there is no risk of war. The port 
of Talien-Wan is to be opened absolutely 
without conditions as soon as the railroad to 
that point is completed, and Russia has 
assured the English Government that all 
ports which she opens in China shall be made 
free to the world. The signing of the treaty 
with the Emperor of Abyssinia is announced, 
but the provisions of the treaty are passed 
over in silence. The French are particularly 
anxious to know what they are. The en. 
deavor of the Government to persuade the 
English West Indian colonies to abolish their 
sugar bounties is announced, and proposals 
are made for aiding the colonists in the pres- 
ent crisis. Among the measures of domestic 
legislation outlined in the Speech two are of 
special interest: the establishment of local 
government in Ireland on the plan now oper- 
atirg in England, and the reorganization of 
the government of London. The County 
Council in that great metropolis is as much 
overburdened with work as Parliament itself, 
and it is proposed to relieve it by establish- 
ing smaller local governments in the metrop- 
olis, somewhat as Greater New York is now 
divided into boroughs. The usual appeal 
for greater appropriatioas for the army and 
navy is made, and will undoubtedly be heeded. 
England is one of the few Governments in the 
world which can afford to increase her ex- 
penditures. 


@ 


The most important news of the last week 
from the Far East has been the announce- 
ment that Japan has taken permanent pos- 
session of the great port of Wei-Hai-Wei, 
with the full consent of China and with formal 
notice to the world. This acquisition of 
territory has been made in strict accordance 
with international rights. Since the signing 
of the treaty between the two countries at the 
close of the war which resulted so disastrously 
for China, Japan has been holding Wei-Hai- 
Wei as security for the payment of the war 
indemnity. That indemnity has fallen due, 
China has not been able to pay it, and ac- 
cordingly, in default of money payment, 
China has formally made over to Japan Wei: 
Hai-Wei. Under these circumstances the 
Great Powers have no right to interfere, but 
the action of Japan must be very vexatious 
to at least two of them, Germany, having 
seized Kiao-Chau, intended to lay her hand 
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on the Shang-Tung Peninsula. Her plan is 
very seriously modified by the Japanese pos- 
session of a much stronger and more impor- 
tant point strategically, on the same peninsula, 
than Kiao-Chau. Russia intends to bring 
her great Siberian railroad to a terminus at 
Talien-Wan or Port Arthur, and to create 
there a great military station, so as to com- 
mand the entrance to the Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li; 
and now comes Japan and takes possession 
‘of a point which commands both the Gulf and 
Port Arthur as well, for Wei-Hai-Wei is so 
situated that it can be made practically im- 
pregnable. Its possession puts Japan on an 
equal footing with the Great Powers in China, 
if it does not give her an actual advantage 
over them; it enables her to hold Korea more 
securely, and, with England, to divide the 
control of the Yellow Sea. Moreover, this 
action of Japan (accepted as it is by China) 
makes unnecessary the proposed enormous 
foreign loan, and the struggle between Russia 
and England for the placing of the loan sud- 
denly becomes futile. Japan is evidently to 
be counted as a factor of the first importance 
in the working out of the Chinese puzzle. 


@ 


The turbulent state of the South American 
repub‘ics is continuous, and an assassination 
of a President of some republic has of late 
years been literally an annual occurrence. 
President José Maria Barrios, of Guatemala, 
is the most recent victim; he was shot and 
killed on Tuesday of last week by a man 
named Zollinger, formerly an employee of the 
financier Sefior Aparicio, who was killed last 
September by a government officer in a “ rev- 
olutionary ” street-fray. The murder of Bar- 
rios was presumably in revenge for the death 
of Aparicio, and was only partly political. It 
is to be remembered, however, that Barrios 
was holding office only by virtue of a special 
legislative decree, his legal term having ex- 
pired this year; practically he was a Dicta- 
tor, and the Republic has been in a ferment 
of excitement for some time. The Minister 
of Agriculture, Sefior Cabrada, has succeeded 
Barrios temporarily. A struggle for the su- 
premacy will doubtless follow ; General Mo- 
rales, whose insurgent action had been sup- 
pressed by Barrios, is again raising forces 
and intriguing politically, and will again try 
for the rule of Guatemala. Fighting between 
adherents of Morales and the Government 
troops still continues. Meanwhile Nicara- 
gua is undergoing a revolution, while in 
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Uruguay Sefior Cuestas has been made Dic- 
tator (President ad interim he is called offi- 
cially), and has just dissolved the Assembly, 
for the excellent reason—from his point of 
view—that he does not like its political com- 
plexion. 


8 


Recent events in the north, east, and south 
of Africa have been full of interest to all who 
are following the filling out of various “spheres 
of influence ” there. On the coast of Morocco 
week before last a British steamer, attempt- 
ing to land arms and stores, was intercepted 
by a native boat, whereupon the former 
opened fire. The other replied, and cap- 
tured one of the English boats, with three 
men. Properly to celebrate this victory, the 
Moorish troops then demolished the neigh- 
boring villages favorable to foreigners, killing 
many of theinhabitants. The difficulty seems 
to have arisen on account of the operations 
of a British mining company, acting under a 
treaty by which the Moorish chiefs had 
granted a trading and mining monopoly ex- 
tending over a great territory. On the other 
hand, the Morocco Government claims that 
the syndicate has been trading unlawfully, and 
has therefore arrested five of its members. 
On the Nile the English appear to have had 
better luck; it is reported that Lord Dela- 
mere’s expedition has reached Fashoda, the 
point at which the French expedition was said 
to have arrived some time since. In both 
England and France expeditions are being 
fitted out to proceed to the Upper Nile. The 
English force will be in charge of Mr. Caven- 
dish (a relative of the Duke of Devonshire), 
who is said to be spending an enormous sum 
upon it; the French expedition will be com- 
manded by Prince Henry of Orleans. The 
London “ Speaker ” points out that for some 
months the English will be operating at a 
disadvantage, their gunboats being virtually 
stranded while the Nile is low. Hence there 
is an added reason for the recent dispatch of 
troops from Gibraltar and Malta. Mr. Cur- 
zon, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, has announced that ratifications of 
the treaty between Great Britain and the 
ruler of Abyssinia have just been exchanged, 
and that the British Government hopes 
shortly to accredit a direct representative at 
the Abyssinian Court. It is also reported 
that, in order to dislodge France from any 
position which she may have taken on the 
Nile, Great Britain has offered to the Abys.- 
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sinian monarch many advantages of territorial 
extension in her own sphere of influence. 


® 


In East Africa attention is largely centered 
on Uganda. As the London “Spectator ” 
says, it would be idle to pretend that the 
state of things there is not critical. The 
struggle is between British authorities and 
mutineers. The London journal mournfully 
points out the fact that a year ago Britons 
felt so secure about Uganda as to regard it 
as a possible base for an attack on the 
Khalifa; now it is a question whether Great 
Britain can hold her own without going 
through an elaborate and expensive recon- 
quest. Uganda is now submerged beneath 
one of the worst forms of social inundation— 
a military revolt. More than this, there is a 
widespread belief that the native troops under 
British control have not been properly handled. 
Their “ uxoriousness” has been overlooked. 
According to the “Spectator,” before the 
mutiny the men had been marched about, up 
and down the country, without any considera- 
tion being shown to their family arrange- 
ments. While the natives are brave, and in 
a general way loyal and devoted to their 
officers, it appears that they demand special 
treatment. They love fighting ; they are not 
afraid of hard work; but they are remarkably 
domestic. It is never safe to separate them 
too long from their wives. This sounds at 
first as if they would not be useful as soldiers, 
but the “ Spectator ” declares this not to be 
the case. There is little objection to allow- 
ing their wives to accompany the soldiers on 
active service, for the women are excellent 
porters, and can cook and make the men 
comfortable, and in case of necessity are quite 
able to take a hand in fighting. Another 
reason for not keeping the soldiers from their 
wives is that under native law a woman left 
by her husband for more than a half-year 
may take another spouse. Again, since the 
native soldiers serve for life, they expect to 
be kept surrounded by their wives and fam- 
ilies in a manner not prevailing in countries 
where soldiering is only an episode. British 
obliviousness to all this is the proximate 
cause of the mutiny. The ultimate cause is 
to be found in mixing up the administration 
of Uganda with the Consular Government of 
Zanzibar. Sir Arthur Hardinge, the Consul 
at Zanzibar, has been too much occupied with 
the affairs of the Sultanate to attend properly 
to Uganda. It is to be hoped that the civ- 


ilization already attained through the energy 
of British missionaries and administrators in 
East Africa has not received so severe a blow 
as is feared. 


@ 


In South Africa one of the most important 
of recent events has been the completion of 
the Bechuanaland Railway, uniting Cape 
Town with Bulawayo. This road is of the 
highest importance for the development of 
South Africa, and will be the key to the 
opening up of the natural treasures of the 
newly acquired lands extending north from 
the Transvaal to the shores of Lake Tan. 
ganyika. The road will be continued north- 
wards without delay, an especial impetus 
being given in the discovery of coal fields ex. 
tending from Bulawayo to the Zambesi River. 
The other important railway enterprise in that 
region, the road from Beira, in Portuguese 
South Africa, to Salisbury, the capital of 
Mashonaland, will hardly be completed before 
the close of the present year. This latter en. 


terprise has gained sad notoriety through the 
great loss of life which has been experienced 
on account of the malaria existing in the 


Portuguese lowlands. Happily, :he most un- 
healthy portion of the road is now completed. 
Speaking of South African railways, there 
are in Cape Colony at the present time about 
twenty-five hundred miles, of which nearly all 
are owned an? managed by the Government. 
Natal has four hundred miles, and the two 
Dutch Republics also have their railway sys- 
tems. The proportion of inhabitants to a 
mile of railway in South Africa is only one 
hundred and thirty-seven. Owing to its lack 
of harbors and rivers, the southern portion 
of the continent is peculiarly in need of rail 
ways. Another event of importance, es- 
pecially to British aggressors, is the election 
of Paul Kruger for the fourth time as Presi- 
dent of the South African Republic, better 
known as the Transvaal. “Oom Paul's” 
majority was overwhelming. He _ polled 
nearly three-quarters of the entire vote cast. 
His rivals were General Joubert, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Republic, and Schalk Burger, a 
non-official member of the Executive Council. 
The President's term is for five years. 


@ 


The differences between Sweden and Nor- 
way continue to cause popular agitation and 
to excite distrust regarding the perpetuity of 
the union of the two kingdoms. The joint 
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committee which was appointed some time 
ago for the purpose of renewing, if possible, 
a workable arrangement between the two 
countries, has come to grief over the question 
of the management of foreign affairs. As 
readers of The Outlook will remember, this 
has long been a very sensitive point with the 
Norwegians, who claim that they have far more 
contact, through their wide commerce, with 
foreign countries than the Swedes have, and 
yet are not accorded proper influence and 
weight in the direction of foreign affairs. The 
representatives of Sweden in the joint com- 
mittee insisted upon a single Foreign Minis- 
try for both kingdoms, and secured the adher- 
ence of the Norwegian Conservatives; but 
the Norwegian Radicals insisted upon a sepa- 
rate Foreign Ministry for each country, with 
distinct diplomatic and consular services. As 
the Swedes are not likely to give up this 
point, and as the Radicals are in control in 
Norway, a deadlock has been reached which 
is not likely soon to be broken. There are 
the usual reports of preparations for war on 
the part of both countries. The differences 
between Norway and Sweden are far more 
radical than appear on the surface; they 
have their roots, not in questions of method, 
but in fundamental ideas of government. 
The Swedes are content with a monarchy ; 
the Norwegian Radicals, who now represent 
the Norwegian people, are thoroughly demo- 
cratic in temper and ideas. Sooner or later 
a republic will be established in Norway; the 
people are ripe for it. It is this difference 
of political character rather than a disagree- 
ment on questions of method which makes 
the situation so difficult, and the hope of per- 
manent adjustment so remote. There are 
reasons, however, which make the Swedes 
very unwilling to part with their influence and 
authority in Norway. They do not like the 
relations which seem to be steadily growing 
in intimacy between Norway and Russia; 
they are very suspicious of the proposed ces- 
sion by Norway to Russia of the Baranger 
Fiord. 


& 


The commercial development of the Ger- 
man Empire during the past two decades has 
been relatively greater than that of any other 
country in Europe. So asserts Mr. M. G. 
Mulhall in the “North American Review ” 
lately. He attributes this growth largely to 
the advanced state of instruction among all 
classes and in every part of the Empire. No 
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better proof of the progress of industry is 
there than the development of savings-banks ; 
in Prussia, for instance, the number of de- 
positors has trebled during the past twenty 
years, and the amount of deposits has risen 
five times. During the same time the number 
of Prussians having incomes of over $750 was 
increased from five to ten per thousand. Mr. 
Mulhall gives an average income of $119 for 
the entire Empire, and an average expenditure 
of $109. Inspite of the fact that Germany’s 
public debt is five times as great as it was 
before the war of 1870-71, nearly nine-tenths 
of the present debt is represented by State 
railways, and about the same proportion of 
all lines in the Empire is now owned by the 
State. The ordinary net earnings of these 
railways averaged five per cent. If the sum 
paid for railways be deducted, the real debt 
of the German Empire is found to be less 
than seven dollars a head. The sum total 
of bank notes and coin now in use compared 
to that of twenty years ago shows an increase 
of fifty per cent., whereas the Empire’s indus- 
tries show a mean increase of one hundred 
and sixteen per cent. Mr. Mulhall reiterates 
what has been the observation of others, 
namely, that agriculture is not on so high a 
level in Germany as might be expected from 
so industrious a people. The area of land 
under cultivation is not quite one-half of the 
whole, and, though the number of hands em- 
ployed in farming is nearly the same as in this 
country, the output of food is insufficient for 
the population. Mr. Mulhall says that, partly 
owing to the incessant drain of the German 
military system and partly owing to the impos- 
sibility of using improved machinery on small 
farms, the inhabitants of the Empire are 
obliged to subsist on imported food during 
two months in the year. 


The United States is specially interested 
in the sugar industry just now and in Ger- 


many’s relation to it. During the past two 
decades the quantity of beet-root consumed 
in the German mills has trebled, the produc- 
tion quadrupled, and the exportation multi- 
plied eighteen times. A ton of beet-root now 
produces over half as much again more sugar 
than it did in 1875; whether this be owing to 
improved machinery or to a better quality 
of beet-root we are not told. The superior 
yield has compensated for the fall of price. 
Meanwhile the bounty on exportation has 
been reduced from $45 to $5 a ton, In tex- 
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tile manufactures we note that the weight of 
fiber consumed in the German mills has more 
than doubled in twenty years; Germany con- 
sumes now even more fiber than does France. 
In manufactures of cotton Germany now dis- 
tances all other Continental nations. In 
woolens she stands on an equality with France, 
but in silk, of course, is not France's equal. 
The value of textile goods exported has a'- 
most trebled within the period which we are 
considering. In mining, Germany is surpassed 
by this country and by Great Britain, but her 
weight of minerals has been more than doubled 
in the two decades, and, owing to the intro- 
duction of better machinery, two miners can 
now raise as much as three could in 1875. 
The increase in the hardware industry has 
almost trebled. As regards merchant ship- 
ping, no country except Great Britain has 
made so significant an advance. However 


much we may deplore German governmental 
autocracy and militarism, we cannot withhold 
our admiration for her wonderful industrial 
development and increase of wealth. 


| 8 
Another Heresy Trial 


. 


It is currently, and apparently with author- 
ity, reported that a new heresy trial is im- 
pending in the Presbyterian Church. The 
suspected person is Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert, 
of the Union Theological Seminary ; the her- 
esy is incorporated in his volume published 
last fall as one of the International Theologi- 
cal Library ; the subject matter of the heresy 
is Dr. McGiffert’s historical account of the 
origin of the Lord’s Supper. We have given 
on page 491 a statement cf the passages in 
the volume especially supposed to be obnox- 
ious, and of the clause in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith with which they are sup- 
posed to conflict. 

As our readers will see even from this ex- 
tract, and as they would see still more cleariy 
if they were to read it in its connection in 
the volume, Dr. McGiffert is writing, not as 
a theologian, but as a historian. He is ¢e- 
scribing how the Lord’s Supper was original- 
ly instituted, and how it was at first observed. 
In doing this he gives some information 
respecting its origin which any student may 
easily verify for himself—this, namely, that 
neither in Matthew nor in Mark is Christ 
reported as bidding his disciples “ Do this 
in remembrance of me;” that this command— 
if it is to be regarded&as a command—is 
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found only in Paul's Epistles to the Corin. 
thians and in .Luke, which Gospel an an- 
cient and well-authenticated tradition re. 
ports as influenced largely by Paul, and that 
the command in Luke is omitted in many of 
the best manuscripts, and is regarded as an 
interpolation by Westcott and Hort, whose 
text, we may add, is by universal consent re. 
garded as the best text we have of the New 
Testament. From these facts one scholar, 
Dr. McGiffert tells his readers, has con- 
ceived the notion that the idea of observing 
the Lord’s Supper originated with Paul. 
Against this notion Dr. McGiffert argues 
with considerable force. “It is inconceiy- 
able,” he says, “that the Jewish wing of the 
Church would have taken it up had it orig- 
inated with him [Paul]. Its general preva- 
lence at an early day in all parts of the 
Church can be accounted for only on the 
assumption that it was pre-Pauline. At the 
same time, the fact must be recognized that 
it is not absolutely certain that Jesus himself 
actually instituted such a supper and di- 
rected his disciples to eat and drink in re- 
membrance of him.” Can any one say that 
this is absolutely certain, in view of the facts 
that John, the beloved disciple, does not refer 
to the Supper at all, that neither Matthew 
nor Mark refers to any command or sugges- 
tion of its future observance, that the refer- 
ence in Luke is regarded by the best textual 
scholars as an interpolation, and that thus 
our only real authority for the command is 
Paul, who was not present, and only reports 
what had been reported to him? 

What must be the effect of the proposed 
trial of Dr. McGiffert, if it proceeds? 

It will,in the first place, give universal 
currency to his supposed heresy. The daily 
newspapers are already reprinting from his 
volume the obnoxious passages, and, of 
course, no others. Multitudes of laymen will 
1ead only what the daily newspapers report. 
The facts which Dr. McGiffert, with scholarly 
care and self-restraint, put before the teachers 
of the Church, will be published to the lay- 
men, with various oracular and misleading 
comments, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast. The net result will be more or less 
of a popular impression that there is a divis- 
ion in the Presbyterian Church on the ques 
tion whether the Lord’s Supper should be 
retained or abandoned; for the daily press 
never report such discussions in their correct 
perspective, or give them a correct interpre 
tation, The responsibility for this net result 
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The Trial of Zola 


will belong, not to Dr. McGiffert, who wrote 
a book for scholars and students able to 
weigh evidence and discriminate between 
questions of history and questions of present 
Church life, but to his accusers, who. by their 
accusation, will transfer the question from a 
private to a public arena, from one calm and 
scholarly to one polemical and partisan. 

The second effect will be to inflict a new 
wound upon the Church of Christ. If it has 
any faith in its sacraments, it should welcome 
free discussion of their validity, and certainly 
it should welcome all the light which scholar- 
ship can throw on their origin. If it attempts 
to shut out that light, and to suppress that 
discussion, by putting an ecclesiastical stigma 
on the men who bring the light out of the 
past, the inevitable result will be, not only to 
make the outside world skeptical concerning 
the Lord’s Supper, but, what is far worse, 
skeptical concerning the sincerity of the 
Church. Laymen will argue, If these men 
believed in the Lord’s Supper, they would not 
be afraid to knowits history. If they believed 
Dr. McGiffert had misread and misinterpreted 
that history, they would desire to correct his 
errors. If they neither dare to let the truth 
of history be known, if he has reported it 
correctly, nor to correct his errors by a free 
discussion, if his statements are erroneous, it 
can only be because they do not themselves 
believe what they pretend to believe. 

Who would think of expelling Niebuhr or 
Arnold from a University for throwing new 
light on ancient Roman history? Who would 
think of driving Stephens from Cornell be- 
cause he has unearthed neglected pamphlets 
which throw light on the earlier years of the 
French Revolution? or of condemning John 
Fiske for making the public acquainted with 
some of the darker phases of partisanship and 
corruption in the early history of the Amer- 
ican Republic? An attack on Dr. McGiffert 
for bringing to light facts respecting the 
early history of the Apostolic Church which 
either the theolegians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury did not know or did not sufficiently con- 
sider, can have no other effect than that of 
adding to his honor and of bringing dishonor 
upon those who assailhim. If he is mistaken 
in his facts, they should be restated; if in 
his deductions, they should be answered. To 
turn him out of the Church for such state- 
ments and such deductions would prove noth- 
ing concerning the correctness of either; it 
would only demonstrate the unwillingness of 
a majority in the Presbyterian Church to have 


their faiths subjected to a scholarly scrutiny, 
and their folly in substituting therefor a 


popular agitation—partisan, heated, and un- 
scholarly. 


& 


The Trial of Zola 


The event of the week in Paris has been 
the trial of Zola, and that trial, it must be 
confessed, bas brought out the most conspic- 
uous weaknesses of the Parisian temper. 
Every one who knows France well knows 
that underneath all the disturbances on the 
surface of society there is an immense reserve 
force of character, and that few great coun- 
tries have shown such power of moral and 
political renewal as the country which recov- 
ered from the Revolution, from the Napoleonic 
wars, and from the crushing blow received 
twenty-eight years ago from Germany; but 
there is in the French character, as in the 
Latin character generally, a tendency to that 
exaggeration of feeling which leads, under 
certain conditions, to outbursts of violence, 
and, under other conditions, to panics. The 
population of Paris sometimes betrays that 
nervous condition under the dominion of 
which men act together with as little reason 
as if they were a herd of cattle. 

The trial of Zola, looked at from the stand- 
point of a man bred to the judicial traditions 
of the English-speaking races, has been al- 
most farcical. The novelist has been sur- 
rounded, in going and coming from the court, 
by howling mobs; more than once his life 
has been in danger ; in the court-room there 
has been the most extraordinary latitude of 
questioning and answer; judicial dignity 
seems to have been abolished; the motives 
of the highest officers of the State and even 
of the judges themselves have been openly 
questioned; Zola has a dozen times inter- 
rupted witnesses by outbreaks of violent de- 
nunciation; if the reports are to be trusted, 
an atmosphere of passion, with recrimination, 
accusation, and insult, has enveloped not only 
Paris, but even the court-room. At this dis- 
tance it has not been easy to follow intelligent- 
ly the testimony which has been offered, and 
it is impossible, therefore, to give a connected 
and intelligible account of it. The conduct 
of the case, however, has confirmed the im- 
pression that the Government is concealing 
something. The charge on which Zola has 
been brought to book was apparently nar- 
rowed down so as to exclude evidence relating 
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to the central fact of the novelist’s accusa- 
tion, that Dreyfus is an innocent man, con- 
demned in violation of all personal rights and 
all proper legal processes. So far, if cable 
reports are to be accepted, the prosecution 
has spent a great deal of wit and skill in 
excluding and suppressing evidence, and in 
limiting the inquiry to certain subsidiary 
questions. Zola declares that he has an im- 
mense mass of evidence which is absolutely 
conclusive, but that it will be impossible for 
him to secure its admission. The conduct of 
the prosecution gives ground for believing 
this assertion. 

The novelist has, however, succeeded in 
getting in some very damaging testimony. 
Colonel Picquart, an officer of the highest 
character and ability, has, for instance, testi- 
fied that he was directed two years ago to 
investigate the cases of men who were sus- 
pected of treason. In the course of his in- 
vestigation he came upon evidence that 
Esterhazy was engaged in a _treasonable 
correspondence, and also that he was the 
author of that mysterious memorandum on 
account of which Captain Dreyfus is now suf- 
fering expatriation and imprisonment. Col- 
onel Picquart brought this information to the 
knowledge of the authorities; instead of in- 
structing him to proceed and get at the facts 
in the case, they instantly withdrew him from 
the service to which they had assigned him,sent 
him to Tunis, and began to open his private 
letters. At the Esterhazy trial he was called 
upon to testify, but when his testimony bore 
heavily on that officer it was excluded and he 
was put in jail. This was certainly an extra- 
ordinary course for the Government to take, 
and can hardly be explained on any other sup- 
position than that the Government has de- 
liberately suppressed the facts with regard 
to the Dreyfus case. This suspicion is con- 
firmed by the steady determination to regard 
that case as “closed.” It may be closed 
legally, but it is open to all the world morally. 
The impression made by Colonel Picquart’s 
testimony was strengthened on Monday of 
this week when M. Bertillon, the handwriting 
expert, whose testimony went far to convict 
Dreyfus, admitted that he had never seen the 
famous dordereau (memorandum) above re- 
ferred to! 

Apparently Zola is foredoomed to defeat, 
but it is not impossible that he may pull the 
Ministry down with him, and that his trial 
may have far-reaching results. One of these 
is likely to be the reformation of the entire 


judicial system of France. That system has 
remained practically unchanged through all 
the great political and organic changes 
through which the country has passed. It 
belongs, in its-spirit and methods, to a former 
age; it‘is antiquated, antagonistic to modern 
notions of fairness and justice, and it is an 
engine for the use of a central authority 
rather than an instrument for the sifting of 
evidence and the determination of questions 
of guilt and innocence. Secrecy and a tyran- 
nical method of treating witnesses have long 
made French trials scandalous, and at this 
point Zola is likely to effect a radical refor- 
mation. 


& 


Fed on Horrors 


Many evils which men accept as of wholly 
modern origin are either inherited from earlier 
times or very closely resemble the evils in 
those times. It is common to regard the 
sensational novel and newspaper as the pests 
and evil products of very recent days. The 
sensational novel in some form has always 
been in existence. Before it was written its 
equivalent in oral story was passed on from 
generation to generation. This does not 
make the struggle to educate the human mind 
out of its weakness and ignorance the less 
necessary or the less hopeful; it only empha- 
sizes the fact that the remedy is education, 
and that a reform cannot be brought about 
on any other lines. It is interesting to find 
Wordsworth writing these words in the year 
1800 : 


The invaluable works of our elder writers, I 
had almost said the works of Shakespeare and 
Milton, are driven into neglect by frantic novels, 
sickly and stupid German Tragedies, and deluges 
of idle and extravagant stories in verse. ... 
When I think upon this degrading thirst after 
outrageous stimulation, I am almost ashamed to 
have spoken of the feeble endeavor made in 
these volumes to counteract it; and, reflecting 
upon the magnitude of the general evil, I should 
be oppressed with no dishonorable melancholy, 
had I not a deep impression of certain inherent 
and indestructible qualities of the human mind, 
and likewise of certain powers in the great and 
permanent objects that act upon it, which are 
equally inherent and indestructible; and were 
there not added to this impression a belief that 
the time is approaching when the evil will be 


_ systematically opposed, by men of greater powers, 


and with far more distinguished success. 


“ Outrageous stimulation ” is a very happy 
combination of words to describe the effect 
of the great mass of novels of the sensational 
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order. It is a kind of intemperance to which 
readers of these novels are addicted; they 
have brought themselves into such an ab- 
normal condition that they cannot live with- 
out undue and constant excitation of the 
imagination. Their reading constitutes a 
genuine debauch, in which the faculties are 
as completely destroyed in the end as the 
body is destroyed by the excessive use of alco- 
hol. The sensational newspaper belongs in 
the same category. It furnishes a daily dram 
for the intemperate, who cannot get through 
their work without the stimulus of horrors, 
scandal, gossip, exaggeration, distortion, and 
that fundamental and ingrained lying which 
makes the sensational newspaper a concrete 
mass of falsehood from cover tocover. The 
latest and perhaps the most effective illustra- 
tion of the inward vileness of “ yellow journal- 
ism ” is furnished by the New York “ Journal,” 
which recently, in a case of probable murder, 
interviewed a condemned murderer as an ex- 
pert, in order to obtain his opinion on the 
method by which the killing was accom- 
plished, and in large type reported this mur- 
derer’s “ pride” at being consulted on so im- 
portant a matter by so important a journal! 
There is no deeper depth of journalistic degra- 
dation. 


@ 
Playgrounds for Children 


That play is the natural right of childhood 
no one denies ; that it is a recognized factor 
in education and morals is part of the creed 
of the new education. One of the penalties the 
older cities are paying for the ignorance of 
the past is the lack of space dedicated to 


the use of childhood. In New York this 
ignorance has resulted in the building (of 
school-houses entirely ignoring this factor of 
playin education. In this city the majority 
of the school-houses, where thousands of chil- 
dren spend twenty-five hours a week, have 
no out-of-door space for exercise or play. 
Some of the new school-houses are provided 
with roof playgrounds—at best a poor substi- 
tute for a free space about the building, such 
as would not only provide playgrounds for 
the children, but also the light and air space 
necessary to class-rooms that are, and must 
for years to come be, overcrowded. 

For the last few years the question of small 
parks has been agitated in New York, and 
aS a result two small parks have been com- 
pleted and two places cleared of buildings to 
make parks, in the overcrowded sections of 
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the city. The small parks, it was at once 
discovered, did not give to child-life its 
rights ; the restrictions necessary to preserve 
the parks prevented the children from using 
them as playgrounds. An effort was made at 
once to have part of the.small parks set 
apart as playgrounds, and as an experiment 
a part of one park was set apart as an open- 
air gymnasium. Such an experiment had 
been successful in other cities, and the friends 
of the movement believed it would succeed in 
New York. But the Park Board refused to 
consent, and the Board is supported by the 
opinion ot many who recognize that the space 
allotted to parks in the city is too small to 
justify setting apart any portion of them for 
even so good a purpose as the one proposed. 

If the city is to redeem the errors of the 
past, and restore, in even a small degree, the 
rights of which the children and the youth of 
the city have been defrauded, it will provide 
playgrounds and open-air gymnasium space, 
but not in the parks. Every citizen is en- 
titled to use a park; it is public property in 
the broadest sense. A playground for chil- 
dren must be absolutely restricted to the use 
for which it is set apart; it must be controlled 
by those who regulate the play. They 
must be clothed with authority to eject every 
offender; they must have the power to send 
from it children who threaten it morally or 
sanitarily. A playground the environment of 
which cannot be controlled is a doubtful bene- 
fit at best. A playground in a public park 
in a tenement-house neighborhood is always 
the resort of the vicious and idle. Their 
habits, their language, their very presence, 
are often an offense. Last summer a sec- 
tion of a city park was set aside for a play- 
ground. Girls from babyhood to twelve and 
fourteen used it under the care of directors. 
Constantly this section was the center of at- 
traction to the very class of half-grown idlers 
from whom girls of this age and class should 
be protected. Swaggering, swearing men and 
boys gathered about. The schools being 
closed, the park was also the meeting-place for 
the older boys and girls who would not sub- 
mit to restraint to any degree. 

The interests of the children will be best 
served by establishing regulated playgrounds 
for children, not by reserving open spaces 
in parks which are needed for the good of all, 
and whose protected beauty is a great influ- 
ence in public education and morals. Pre- 
vention is the wise economy of true progress. 
Unrestricted use of the playgrounds would be 
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an unwise liberty, one that will require need 
of reform in the future. What children need, 
even in play, is liberty within the law. To 
make standards of cleanliness, morals, and 
manners in the kingdom set apart for play is 
to bring into the kingdom of childhood the 
highest form of education. 


@ 


American Vedantism 


We have received a letter from Dr. Lewis 
G. Janes, Director of the Cambridge Confer- 
ences, who thinks there is more reason to be- 
lieve that the Vedantic philosophy expounded 
in the United States by Swami Vivekananda 
is winning converts than do the gentlemen 
whose testimony on this subject was quoted 
in an editorial in The Outlook for February 
5. He says: 


The Swami Vivekananda is an orator and an 
Oriental, and his faith and enthusiasm doubtless 
sometimes get the better of his calm judgment, 
which we must all regret. He is, as he says in a 
recent address, “an imaginative man.” “My 
idea,” he continues, “is the [intellectual] con- 
quest of the whole world by the Hindu race.” 
If, in his statement about his master, Sri Rama- 
krishna, the word “ reverenced ” were substituted 
for “worshiped,” the fact would hardly be 
greatly exaggerated. There are doubtless hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, in Europe and America 
who have been deeply touched by the accounts 
of that remarkable man which have been written 
by Professor F. Max Miiller (“ A Real Mahatma,” 
“Nineteenth Century,” August, 1896), and by 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, the eloquent minis- 
ter of the Brahmo-Somaj, in a pamphlet which 
has been circulated in the United States. His 
influence over the remarkable coterie of educated 
young men who, as his disciples, are now spread- 
ing the doctrines of the Vedanta in India, Eu- 
rope, and America, and of whom the SwAamis 
Vivekananda, Saradananda, and Abhedananda 
have been teachers in this country, has evidently 
been notable and worth tracing to its causes. 


Our readers must compare the judgment 
of Dr. Janes with that of Drs. Angell, of 
Ann Arbor, Eliot, of Harvard, Boardman, of 
Philadelphia, Judge Grosscup, of Chicago, 
and Archbishop Ireland, of Minnesota, which 
we published February 5, and form their 
own judgment as to which is correct. We 
have no question that the latter gentlemen 
more nearly represent the reality of the in- 
terest in Vedantism than does Dr. Janes. He 
refers to the cordial hearings given to Swami 
Vivekananda in various quarters, and to the 
study of Vedantism by various clubs—facts 
which rather indicate the interest of the 
American mind in any and every new intel- 
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lectual phenomenon than any serious tendency 
to substitute any form of Hindu philosophy 
for Christianity. Vedantism as a philosophy 
is extreme pantheism—nothing real but God ; 
as an experience it is a mystical state of 
ecstatic exaltation; asa religion it is the con- 
ception of a spiritual ecstasy apart from the 
world as the highest phase of life. As a re- 
action against the materialism of American 
life it may find some enthusiastic votaries; 
that, either as a philosophy, an experience, ora 
religion, it will ever meet the demands of the 
human soul—least of all of the Anglo-Saxon 
race—we do not believe. For further infor- 
mation respecting this philosophy or relig- 
ion—it is difficult to say which it should be 
called—Dr. Janes refers our readers to a re- 
cent number of the “ Literary Digest ” (Janu- 
ary 1, 1898) and the regular issues of the 
“ Brahmavadni,” “an able and scholarly maga- 
zine published in Madras, India, which has 
many subscribers in this country.” It should 
be added that of course our editorial should 
have been entitled American Vedantists, not 
American Buddhists. 
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The Spectator 


As the guest of an old friend, many years 
at the head of a State Reformatory for 
Women, the Spectator has had recently ex- 
ceptional opportunity for a study of the work 
under her care—that of an institution in the 
front rank of reformatories, and second to 
none in the administration of advanced and 
practical methods for the betterment of «the 
female delinquent.” The two hundred and 
more inmates of this so-called model institu- 
tion are from fifteen to thirty years of age, 
‘vagrant and immoral young girls under 
twenty years,” and classified as “ having slight 
knowledge of reading, spelling, and arithme- 
tic,” in preponderating majority. 
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The Board of Managers of this institution. 
and the heads of its several departments, are 
remarkably free from that sentimentalism 
which, under the guise of humanitarianism. 
has been permitted to do much experimenting 
in many reformatories, and that too frequent- 
ly with anything but commendable results. 
“ The public,” said one of this Board, “is 
ever on the watch for severity in discipline— 
cruelty in punishment. Thatis right enough, 
small as are the chances for cruelty to be 
















practiced at all, and certainly not for long. 
It is the sentimentalists that the true prison 
reformer and practical philanthropist has 
learned at last to regard with wholesome 
aversion.” Through long experience in deal- 
ing with every type of the female delin- 
quent, the Superintendent of this Reforma- 
tory has not become hardened and unsym- 
pathetic—far from it; but the unerring in- 
sight she has attained in reading the true 
character of the unfortunates under her care 
has so developed and trained her sympathies 
as to make them helpful in her work, and not 
a hindrance in the control of those whose 
emotionalism must be wisely restrained. 
Many hard problems in social ethics were 
solved for the Spectator from the fac‘s of her 


experience—setting at naught cherished no- 


tions, proving that theories he had believed 
incontrovertible were theories and nothing 
more. 
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The faces of the inmates, when congregated 
in chapel, school-room, and in little compa- 
nies upon the recreation grounds, interested 
the Spectator deeply. He had always prided 
himself upon his gift of reading character 
from the face or walk. Here he was at fault, 
strangely so. Not once did he read a char- 
acter right. The girl that he thought must be 
of a higher typethan the majority around her 
was the worst of all, he was told—had the 
blackest of records in the commitment book ; 
while the repulsive, heavy-featured creature 
he was so sure must represent the lowest type 
of inmate—oh, she was but a simple, docile 
girl, whose only offense had been homeless 
vagrancy. What surprised the Spectator 
most was that the faces, all in all, were so like 
what he might have met outside of a Reform- 
atory. Had he not known that every girl 
there had been committed for some serious 
misdemeanor—many for revolting crimes— 
could he have seen in their faces any revela- 
tion of their past? Did those faces differ 
from those he had seen—as one face—in 
great mills and factories, under the bonnets 
of Salvation lassies even, and at back-country 
camp-meetings? Had he not frequently seen 
the prevailing type in the kitchen of his own 
home? Weak faces they were as a rule, a 
pitiful poverty of soul and intellect looking 
out from eyes that somehow suggested win- 
dows of blemished glass. And then how 
plain it was that the majority were physical 
degenerates—their vitality of soul and body 
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weak and intermittent, not the strong, master- 
ful current largely believed to be responsible 
for the sins of many fallen women. Abun- 
dantly fed by the State, kept warm in winter, 
regularly exercised by teachers of physical 
culture, protected from all unhealthy excite- 
ment, and trained to work systematically and 
without over-exertion—what a chance the 
State is giving these faces, thought the Spec- 
tator, to look their very best! At their best, 
why should not fairest prophecy of their 
future be made? “ While under the protec- 
tion of the State,” said the Superintendent, 
“they are in a measure transformed ; they 
are safe from themselves.” ‘What propor- 
tion of the number discharged are really re- 
formed ?” asked the Spectator. Alas for 
the answer given! «“ The great end gained is 
the protection of society while they are here. 
Is it not something that each is given a chance 
to reform if she will?” 
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“The majority of girls and women dis- 
charged from our institution.” continued the 
Superintendent, “do not, as a rule, stay in 
the homes that must be provided for them 
before they can be paroled. Homes are also 
found for many who are discharged upon the 
expiration of their sentences; but, as a rule, 
it is all labor spent in vain. The State gives 
the best of training in housework ; this insti- 
tution is the best of training-schools for house 
servants. We teach dressmaking, millinery, 
and tailoring besides, and give special attention 
to the repairing of clothing and the hygienic 
care of a house. My mail is filled with letters, 
from farmers’ wives particularly, asking to 
take our paroled girls—so great is the demand 
in villages and upon farms for ‘help,’ at low 
wages. Skilled as our girls may be, they can- 
not expect to find more favored situations. 
The demand exceeds our supply; but place 
our girls where we may, they do not stay ; 
they run away, and are often returned to us 
from a lower deep than before.” 
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The Spectator was confident that he knew 
the reason, that he could prescribe an anti- 
dote for the trouble. “The State trains 
these girls to do housework ; but their pecul- 
iar training simply unfits them for the places 
they must fill. They learn to depend upon 
mechanical devices, upon machinery, for doing 
everything, even to the cutting of bread. 
The girls in your steam laundry, for instance, 
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with its drying-rooms, mangles, stationary 
tubs—every invention that can be thought of 
to lessen hard work in washing clothes— 
what will they do in a farmer’s kitchen, 
fetching water by the pailful from an outside 
cistern, putting up clothes-lines as best they 
can, rubbing their knuckles raw, and bringing 
in frozen clothes after dark? Ofcourse they 
won't stay. Would you and I, ina high build- 
ing where we must climb stairs, yes, a ladder, 
after long use of a lift? The State should 
teach housework independent of machinery ” 
——and thereupon the Spectator described the 
fifty or one hundred small kitchens which an 
institution like that should have for a better 
system. The girls should get up in the morn- 
ing without being called, should split kindling- 
wood, make a fire, and get a breakfast for 
a family. That would bea practical training- 
school in housework, and the girls so trained 
by the State would be fitted for the places 
they were expected to fill. “Ideas quite as 
chimerical and as utterly impracticable,” 
said the Superintendent, “ have had a hearing 
before State Legislatures; but never one 
demanding such enormous expenditure and 
with so little to commend it.” The root of 
the trouble, she affirmed, was other than 
the Spectator supposed. It was the very root 


of the servant trouble everywhere, and the 
cause, before many others, of the inability of 
housekeepers to get and keep the service 
they suffer for. 
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At this point the conversation was inter- 
rupted. Was the dramatization of Tempest 
and Sunshine to be given that night? No, 
not fora week. The girls of Number Six 
cottage were to have a dance that evening. 
The following night there was to be a lecture 
with stereopticon views. “ No; outsiders could 
not be admitted to the theatricals.” The dram- 
atization, it was explained, had been done 
unaided by one of the girls. The parts were 
well taken, and, like all their private theatri- 
cals, the play bade fair to be a success... . 
Had the Spectator heard correctly?, Were 
the inmates of the Reformatory permitted to 
have theatricals and dances? Certainly. Why 
not? 
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By special favor, the Spectator looked upon 
that dance from a hidden corner—forty young 
girls, in their best uniforms, dancing quietly 
and happily to the music of mouth-organs 
with comb accompaniment, several of the 
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teachers dancing with them, encouraging the 
timid and awkward to take part. There was 
the Shaker girl who had been slow to approve 
of world’s dances—something in the way she 
carried her arms betraying a revival of her 
oid meeting-house fervor. She, poor thing! 
had been so discontented in the Shaker com. 
munity where she was born that she had fired 
the buildings until she had succeeded in being 
sent away. Yet still she clung to her Shaker 
faith, it was said, resolved though she was 
never to return to the community, shutting 
herself apart in her little room at times “ to 
sing and shake and pray.” Not a few others 
there were among the dancers who plainly 
revealed in their absorption and abandon the 
safety-valve for long suppression of feeling 
that the exercise afforded ; many of them of 
those who would be fortunate indeed could 


they stay in the Reformatory the rest of their 
lives. 
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“Ts it not plain,” asked the Superintend- 
ent, “ how mucha cheerful, healthy social life 
has to do with the betterment of these girls? 
Pleasant companionship is our strong lever 
for their uplifting. Without it they fall back, 
inevitably, and sink in spite of all we can do. 
Now when they go from us they miss most of 
all companionship and a healthy social atmos- 
phere. To pass from here, from all that we 
do to make them happy together, to the isola- 
tion of the single housemaid in the average 
kitchen—well, do you wonder that they run 
away ?” 
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And since then the Spectator has been turn- 
ing it over in his troubled mind. «If the 
Christian home, the home needing these girls, 
is not equal to this demand upon it, what is ?” 
He awaits with considerable expectancy the 
book a prominent club-woman is known to be 
writing upon the “ Coming Kitchen.” “ The 
kitchen as it is,’ she once said to the Spec- 
tator, “is a relic of a past dispensation, and 
let us be thankful. Have you ever made 


~a study of kitchen doors—say in what is 


called the most desirable residential suburbs 
of your city—the long rows of new, up-to-date 
houses? Pray do so some hot afternoon, 
when the shady verandas are the retreat of 
the family, and the housemaid must choos? 
between her bedroom under the roof and the 
back steps. It is-strange, this discontent in 
our kitchens, now isn’t it?” 
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The Railroads and the Postal Service 
By James L. Cowles 


[The Postmaster-General in his last annual report speaks as follows of the Government's 
loss from carrying second-class matter (newspapers, etc.) at the rate of one cent a pound: 
« The cost to the Government of transmitting the 365,000,000 pounds of second-class mail 
matter carried during the past fiscal year is estimated at $29,000,000 [eight cents a pound]; 
the postal revenue received from it is estimated at $3,000,000, leaving a loss on transporta- 
tion alone of $26,000,000.” The Loud Bill proposes to reduce this loss by raising the 
postal rate on certain second-class matter from one cent a pound to four cents. Mr. Cowles, 
the author of “A General Freight and Passenger Post,” would, as is widely known, meet 


the deficit in another way.— THE EDITORS. ] 


'N his report to the Fifty-fourth Congress 
I upon the Loud Bill, Mr. Loud said that 
there was much maudlin sentiment in 
the country about the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. In his opinion the business could be 
much better done by private individuals, who, 
on our present appropriation, at our present 
postal rates, could make—for themselves— 
thirty or forty millions of dollars a year from 
it, while under present conditions the business 
was carried on at a loss to the Government of 
‘eight to ten millions of dollars a year. 

On another occasion he tells us who the 
private individuals are to whom this great 
public business should be intrusted. “ With- 
inaradius of 500 miles,” says Mr. Loud, “ the 
express companies are now carrying the 
matter for a fraction under one cent a pound. 
(This domicile to domicile.) Beyond a radius 
of 500 miles, they dump it on the United 
States Government for transportation.” In 
other words, within limits of 500 miles this 
business is so profitable to the express com- 
panies that they underbid the postal rate of 
one cent a pound in order to get it. Yet the 
railroads are charging the Government eight 
cents a pound for hauling the mails an aver- 
age distance of 442 miles. 

Right here the following letter becomes of 
interest : 


Executive Department of the City of Toledo, Ohio, 
Samuel M. Jones, Mayor. 
July 6, 1897. 
My Dear Mr. Cowles: 
Some time last winter a man calling himself 
John H. Patterson called on me at the office of 
the Acme Sucker Rod Co., of this city, represent- 
ing that he was working in the interests of the 
people in an attempt to get the Loud Bill passed 
by the Senate. He represented that it was a 
Measure in favor of the people; he had a very 
elaborate outfit in the shape of a morocco-bound 
volume of letters from the leading men of Chicago 
and some of the business men of Toledo, and, in 
addition, a cash subscription of ten dollars from 


many of the Chicago and Toledo houses. I told 
him that I could not sign his petition or write a 
letter until I had had time to investigate the 
merits of the bill; that when I had done so, if I 
found it to be as he represented, I would forward 
him a letter, also a check for ten dollars. As he 
was leaving, I asked him for his address, as he 
had already stated that he was about to leave 
Toledo; he asked me to address him “ Care the 
Adams Express Company, New York City.” A 
day or two after that interview came your article 
in The Outlook on the Loud Bill, a perusal of 
which led me to conclude that the Loud Bill was 
not in the interests of the people. I therefore 
did not write any letter commending it, nor in 
any way did I authorize my name or that of the 
Acme Sucker Rod Company to be used as favor- 
ing or indorsing it; yet within a few days after, I 
received a bunch of cards, one of which I inclose 
herewith, with the name of the Acme Sucker Rod 
Company, S. M. Jones, President, appearing as 
the second one on the card. Mr. Patterson or 
any one else never had any authority for using 
that name. Sincerely yours, 
S. M. JONEs. 

This John H. Patterson represents himself 
as the editor of the Chicago “Postal Re- 
former.” He calls himself a postal journal- 
ist, postal specialist, postal expert, and postal 
promoter. I have a considerable collection 
of his cards and pamphlets before me. The 
burden of his song is that the iniquitous cent- 
a-pound rate on second-class matter so bur- 
dens the post-office that it is made impossible 
to give the people the much-desired one-cent 
letter rate. He does not say that the express 
companies are behind the Loud Bill, but this 
letter shows a somewhat close connection 
between the proposed law and the express 
companies. 

As further evidence that the express com- 
panies find this one-cent-a-pound rate on 
second-class matter profitable, the following 
facts may be of interest: The Mississippi 
Valley Medical Association met at Louisville, 
Ky., October 4-8, 1897. On that occasion a 
special label was issued marked “ Magazines 
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Prepaid, Special Second-Class Matter, One 
Cent a Pound.” On paper-covered books 
bearing this label, the rate by express was 
but one cent a pound from all points west 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and east of the 
Rocky Mountains, including Denver to Louis- 
ville. Evidently this cent-a-pound rate on 
second-class matter is not unprofitable to the 
express companies. Why, then, should it be 
unprofitable to the post-office ? 

Senator Gorman, of Maryland, answered 
this question in the course of his speech on 
‘Railway Mail Compensation” last winter 
when he said : 

“ The fact is, Mr. President, that the great 
power of these corporations, who control 
everything, who are so powerful that they 
make and unmake public men, is so omnipo- 
tent that no executive officer has been found 
in the last twelve years, except in the single 
case of Postmaster-General Vilas, who has 
attempted to reduce the compensation for 
mail transportation, and within six months 
after he had left the department every econ- 
omy which he had introduced was wiped 
away, and they received not only what they 
had received before, but their compensation 
was increased; and never, during his long 
service in this body, the United States Sen- 
ate,” said the Senator, “except in this one 
instance, did he know of a Postmaster-Gen- 
eral who had made a bona-fide effort to con- 
trol this railroad extortion which every one 
knows to exist.” 

Here is the cause of the deficiencies in 
the postal revenues; here is the secret of 
the unprofitableness of the one-cent-a-pound 
rate on second-class matter; it is in this rail- 
way extortion, which every one knows to ex- 
ist, but which continues to exist, not, as Sena- 
tor Gorman would have it, because of any 
failure of duty on the part of an executive 
officer, but because the majority of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress make 
themselves parties to this extortion—are, in- 
deed, the active agents in this crime against 
the people they are sworn to serve. Con- 
gress can remedy this evi], and Congress alone. 
Nor is the task a difficult one. It is, on the 
other hand, a very easy matter for Congress 
to determine the just amount of compensa- 
tion to be allowed the railroads for the trans- 
portation of mail-bags. 

Mr. Loud has himself admitted that within 
a radius of five hundred miles the express 
companies carry second-class matter for a 
fraction under one cent a pound, and we 


know that this includes not only the rail 
transportation, but collection and delivery, 
domicile to domicile. Now, what do the rail- 
roads get for their share in this service? In 
the first volume of the Inter-State Reports. 
page 351, we find it stated that the most 
usual contract between the express compa. 
nies and the railroads is one under which the 
express companies pay 40 per cent. of their 
gross earnings to the railroads. The Adams 
Express Company made a five-year contract 
with the New England Railroad on this basis 
as late as July 1, 1897. 

The usual share of the railroads, then, in 
the transportation of such second-class matter 
as is handled by the express companies is a 
fraction under four-tenths of a cent a pound. 
We may safely assume that four-tenths of a 
cent a pound would be a reasonable rate to 
be allowed to the railroads for their services 
to the post-office in the transportation of all 
classes of mail matter. 

Any lingering doubts as to the reasonable- 
ness of such a compensation will be dispersed, 
I think, by a study of the following facts: 

The following are the rates, domicile to 
domicile, charged by the Adams Express 
Company for the transport of parcels similar 
to mail-bags: 


ON 100-POUND PARCELS 
New York to New Haven. .3¢ ofa cent a pound. 

5 « « Boston.......1 cent a pound. 

“«  « Philadelphia. . 34 ofacenta pound. 
“« « Cleveland....1% cents a pound. 
“ Cincinnati....2 cents a pound. 

Davies, Turner & Co., of 27 State Street, 
New York, advertise to carry fifty-pound 
packages, domicile to domicile, New York to 
London, via Southampton, for three cents a 
pound. 

C. B. Richards & Co. carry fifty-pound 
packages from New York to any place in 
Great Britain and Ireland, domicile to dom- 
icile, for four and seven-tenths cents a pound. 
Their highest tax for the transport of a fifty: 
pound package to any place in Russia, don- 
icile to domicile, is less than eight cents a 
pound. 

The evidence is, as it seems to me, conclu- 
sive that four-tenths of a cent a pound would 
be an ample compensation to the railroads 
for their services in the transportation of the 
mails, 

But at one-half a cent a pound, and allow: 
ing that every item of the 607,000,000 pounds 
of matter handled by the Post-Office in 18% 
had been subject to railway transportation, 
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the entire railway tax would have been but secure. to the people both a one-cent rate on 
$3,035,000, and the $8,000,000 deficiency letters and a one-cent-a-pound rate on all kinds 
would have been converted into a surplus of of merchandise is to put an end to the present 





about $20,000,000. The sole thing needed to 
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IS T was he, at last. The printer’s devil. 
ct ] To many people he had become a sort 
is of mythical character; to others he was 
but the result of some play on words, long 
in since played out. But any one who could have 
er seen him that evening, in the reading-room, 
a would have recognized him for what he was, 
d. a veritable power of evil in the newspaper 
a world. He was called the “ Power of the 
to Press,” but the name was too big tor him. 
eS He had a right to only halfof it. There was 
all another power of the press—a strong, good 
moral agent, whose influence was also far- 
ile- reaching and decisive. Optimistic students 
ed. of the problems of political economy and the 
progress of humanity in our seething national 
to life believed firmly that the good power of 
ess the press was stronger than the evil; pessi- 
ilar mistic investigators had their doubts on this 
point; but both parties agreed in dreading the 
influence of that too great freedom which 
aie allows sensational papers to fabricate and 
print any statements they wish under the 
nd. heading of “news.” And it was just that 
id. influence which was represented by the evil- 
} looking spirit from the newspaper world 
reet, who was quickly turning over the pages of 
yund the lower-grade daily papers in a certain 
kto @@ elegantly furnished club reading-room. To 
its a be sure, one paper had been put on the Index 
Expurgatorius of the club, but that one, the 
pund evil spirit’s favorite, had been studied outside. 
e in Yes, the name was too big for him, at least 
dom- by half. But he liked to be called the Power 
und. of the Press, and he claimed that it was no 
fifty: J more untruthful for him to use it than it was 
dom- J for any editor to double his personality by 
nts a means of the “ editorial we.” 

Assuredly, the Power of the Press, as he 
ynclu- stood there in the low, glimmering light of 
vould J turned.down gas, gave credence to the theory. 
roads He glanced with exultant glee over the black 
rf the head-lines telling of murders, divorces, and 

suicides. His grin was almost fiendish as 
allow: his hand came down triumphantly upon some 
ounds disgustingly unnecessary details in a certain 
189 HM murder case. «Now that’s what I call 
tation i news,” he exclaimed. “Henderson did that 
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railroad extortion. 


thing up well. Wood’s illustrations are not 
bad either, though there’s room for improve- 
ment. He needs to use a freer hand. He 
needn’t be afraid of shocking anybody; it’s 
sensations that make the paper sell.” 

Having exhausted the leading head-lines, 
he glanced hurriedly yet carefully at the 
short articles and “ fill-ups.” Nothing seemed 
of special interest until he came to the last 
paper, and then his eyes lighted on the words, 
“ Trouble in a Church.” «“ That’s something 
like,” he said to himself. « Sounds like Hen- 
derson’s style, too. Wonder the fellow didn’t 
make more of it. Church troubles always 
turn out well for a sensation. Think I’ll ad. 
vise him to work it up.” 

Henderson did “ work it up ”’—in fact, so 
much so that none of the characters involved 
would have recognized themselves, had not 
the details of time and place and even name 
been so definitely stated that there was no 
room for doubt as to who were meant. He 
spent the morning quietly in his own “ den,” 
writing rapidly all the time from certain ap- 
parently incoherent data in his note-book. 
It seemed as if it might have been a piece of 
work left over from some previous interview 
that needed to be finished before Henderson 
could turn to the fresh fields and pastures 
new of the church trouble that he was going 
to transform from a mole-hill into a mountain, 
for the benefit of his newspaper and of his 
own purse. It looked like that, but we shall 
see ! 

Having written steadily for about three 
hours, Henderson went to a restaurant, where 
he enjoyed a good lunch, and then started 
for the business office of James B. Morgan, 
one of the leading church trustees. It must 
not be inferred, however, that every reporter 
is so favored as to have the advantages of a 
private “den” and an expensive lunch, but 
Henderson was a favorite with the editorial 
staff, because he could always find copy. To 
them it was immaterial whether he found it 
in the realms of truth or fiction, so long as it 
was interesting and spicy. 

Henderson was met at the door by one of 
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the secretaries. “I should like to see Mr. 
Morgan,” he said, presenting his card. “I 
am a representative of ‘The New York 
Blizzard,’ and am most anxious to have an 
interview with him.” The young stenogra- 
pher looked sympathetic. She thought that 
very. probably the reporter's daily bread de- 
pended upon his seeing her chief. So she 
said, with a touch of regret in her voice, “I 
am very sorry, but Mr. Morgan is out of the 
city today. Could I arrange an interview 
for you to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t really matter,” answered 
Henderson. “The interview is all written 
now, but’ I just thought I’d like to see Mr. 
Morgan so as to add a few personal touches. 
It doesn’t make any real difference. Good- 
afternoon.” And the representative of news, 
who was supposed to investigate facts for our 
reading public, was gone. 

The next morning's “ Blizzard ” put a three- 
column heading over its special correspond- 
ent’s interview with James B. Morgan, to- 
gether with a picture of that trustee and the 
church which he was supposed to be sending 
to destruction because some of its members 
wanted to call some other pastor than the 
man of his choice. 


But that was not enough of a sensation : 
something must be heard from the other side. 
So Henderson found out the name of a cer- 
tain minister whom another trustee had been 
heard to mention as one whom he would like 


to regard as his pastor. Then the enterpris- 
ing reporter wrote up an even longer interview 
with this Doctor of Divinity and sent it in to 
an evening paper, a political opponent of 
the “Blizzard,” in good time to obtain a 
prominent place on its front page. 

By this time the other reporters were on 
the track, and the suburb in which this church 
was situated was ina turmoil. Who would 
have thought that all this would grow out of 
an innocent, quiet discussion in a private 
trustees’ meeting? 

The Rev. Dr. White was very well satisfied 
in his pastorate, and had no wish to change. 
But he certainly did not enjoy reading that 
James B. Morgan, of the firm of Brown, Mor- 
gan & Howison, had said to the “ Blizzard’s” 
reporter that “nothing would induce him to 
sit under the ministry of an antiquated old 
fossil like Dr. Theophilus White.” Why, he 
had always thought that Mr. Morgan was 
his friend ! 

As it happened, Dr. White was not in the 
habit of reading either the “ Blizzard ” or its 
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political opponent, the “ Whirlwind.” But 
his acquaintances kept him supplied with 
copies of all papers dealing with the contro. 
versy. When the first presumable interview 
came out in the “ Whirlwind,” he wrote an 
indignant letter of protest to the editor-in- 
chief; but no retraction was made, and not 
even a letter of acknowledgment received 
from the editorial office. So he learned by 
experience that the sensational press is 
a court from which there is no right of 
appeal. 

During the days that followed, vituperation 
and scandal ran high. Agnostics and athe- 
ists pointed to the “latest church fight” as 
another instance of the hypocrisy of Chris- 
tians, while some of the religious papers 
rushed into the arena of discussion, or else 
said, “ We advise the contestants to settle 
their quarrels at home. Why must they 
bring private affairs into the public press?” 
The contestants, who did not start out to be 
contestants at all, would have liked nothing 
better than to be let alone and allowed to 
follow out this good advice. 

Poor Dr. White and Mr. Morgan! Poor 
church members! They did not know what 
to think, or what to believe, or what to do 
for the best. They were like flies in the 
spider-web of the sensational press. If they 
spoke out, their words were misrepresented ; 
if they held their peace, the silence was 
taken as consent to the most atrocious and 
untrue of statements. In a free country, 
boasting of the freedom of its press, they 
were in the power of a despotic Court of In- 
justice. 

Finally the interest died away. Hender- 
son soon found new matters to work up. 
Other reporters hung around the church 
scandal a little longer, but one by one they 
dropped it too. Their part was accomplished, 
they had made their bread and butter, and 
could not see that any great harm was done. 
The church remained in existence, and a new 
pastor was called, who was not the Rev. Dr. 
White. Some of the members withdrew and 
formed a new church of the game denomina- 
tion, so that there was an addition of one on 
the record books. But figures often do lie. 
in spite of the adage to the contrary, and that 
addition was really a subtraction. The two 
separate churches were not so strong as the 
one could have been, because the power of 
that unity which is strength had been lost. 

But the “ Power of the Press” was satis- 
fied ! 
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The Life and Letters of Paul 


VIII.—The First Epistle to the Corinthians (Continued) 
By Lyman Abbott 


IV.—SPIRITUAL GIFTS 


HERE were in the church at Corinth 
men possessing or claiming to pos- 
sess different gifts, and there was 
an emulation, not wholly divine, between 
these men possessing or claiming to possess 
these varied gifts. Paul gives us in the 
twelfth chapter a catalogue of these gifts. 
They are wisdom, knowledge, faith, healing, 
working of miracles, prophecy, discerning of 
spirits, various tongues, interpretation of 
tongues. Some of these gifts we readily rec- 
ognize as existing in the Christian Church to 
the present day—wisdom, knowledge, faith, 
prophecy, and discernment of spirits : wisdom, 
or the logical or philosophical faculty, which 
belongs to what we might call the rational 
element in the Church; knowledge, or the in- 
tuitive perception, which directly and imme- 
diately perceives the higher and diviner forms 
of truth; faith, or the spiritual imagination, 
by which men behold the invisible world and 
walk as on mountain-tops in the clear light of 
heaven ; prophecy, or that kind of eloquence 
by which one with great interior passion 
moves on the hearts and emotions of men— 
what we sometimes call spiritual magnetism ; 
and discernment of spirits, or good, plain, 
Anglo-Saxon common sense discriminating 
between different teachers. 

These various forms of gift are common 
enough in our times, and those who possess 
them not infrequently look down upon those 
who possess a different form from their own. 
Thus, the philosophical mind is apt to look 
with disregard upon the intuitive, and the in- 
tuitive upon the rational or philosophical, 
while both of them call the man who walks 
by faith a mysfic; and the mystic is more 
humble than a great many mystics are if he 
does not disesteem the man who walks by 
philosophy and reason; and the discerner of 
spirits—that is, the man of hard, practical 
common sense—does not always discern 
charitably or judge wisely. 

But there are gifts in this catalogue which 
have no parallel in our own time, even if they 
have an analogue. Of the healing, we might 
















say, perhaps, that there is an analogy to be 
found in the claims of Christian Science and 
the faith cure to cure physical disorder 
through purely spiritual means. And of the 
gift of tongues, we may certainly say that 
there is an analogue to be found in the claims 
of the Catholic Apostolic Church, more popu- 
larly known as the Irvingites, who claimed to 
exercise precisely this faculty of speaking in 
unknown tongues. But, for the most part, 
in orthodox or evangelical churches of 
every branch, there is neither a claim to 
heal physical disorder by spiritual means nor 
to speak in unknown tongues. How are we 
to regard these so-called gifts? Are we to 
think of them as really manifestations of a 
Divine Spirit? Are we to think of them as 
belonging to that early age, because the early 
age had not yet drifted away from the touch 
of Christ? Are we to think that in the 
Apostolic Church there were powers which 
since have died out from the Church—powers 
which it has since lost? There are some ob- 
jections to this, which is the current view ; for 
it is to be observed that these gifts of healing 
and of tongues do not appear to have existed, 
to any considerable extent, outside the church 
at Corinth. We should naturally look for 
them where the spirit of God was the strong- 
est, where the life was the purest, where the 
faith was the clearest—that is, at Philippi 
or Ephesus, rather than in the church at 
Corinth, which was the one in which there 
was the greatest departure from purity of 
faith, the greatest sign of human deficiency 
and imperfection; Corinth, into which error 
amd heresy and strife and immorality had 
entered. Moreover, we find Paul speaking 
with great freedom of some of these gifts, if 
they were wholly signs of the Divine Spirit. 
He can almost be said to scoff at the gift of 
tongues. “I would rather,” he says in sub- 
stance, “say five words that men can under- 
stand than ten thousand words that people 
cannot understand.” Are we, then, to con- 
sider these gifts of tongues and of healing 
as evidences of superstition? Do they belong 
to a credulous age and a degraded church ? 
Possibly. And yet there are difficulties in 
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this view, for Paul treats them as gifts of the 
Spirit of God; he commends them in some 
measure ; and he urges his readers to strive 
for the best and highest attainments in these 
gifts. 

I am inclined to think that the truth lies 
midway between these two views and em- 
braces them both. Any state of great spirit- 
ual exaltation is liable to be accompanied 
with great excesses, and more liable in an 
ignorant than in an educated community. The 
phenomena which attend revival meetings 
among the colored people in the South, and 
have attended revival meetings in the West, 
especially in the earlier years of our Nation’s 
history, are not wholly vicious, and certainly 
are not wholly virtuous. They are indications 
of a great excitement in which the sensuous 
and the spiritual are strangely intermingled. 
We sometimes wish, perhaps, that the world 
were differently constructed, that all the vir- 
tues were in one utensil and all the vices in 
another. But, in fact, the good and the evil 
are strangely intermixed in every society and 
in every man; and if the devil is not as black 
as he is painted, neither is the angel as white 
as he is painted. Most men are gray, or 
black and white in alternation. And as it is 
with the individual, so has it always been in 
society—the truth and the error intertwined ; 
in times of great religious excitement the 
religious fervor and the superstitious passion 
intertwined. So I accept neither the explana- 
tion which regards these gifts as purely a 
manifestation of a Divine Spirit, nor that 
which regards them as simply a manifesta- 
tion of a superstitious age, but rather that 
explanation which regards them as the mani- 
festation of a spiritual excitement in a super- 
Stitious age. Itis not, however, necessary to 
answer this question positively in order to 
ascertain the principles which Paul applies, 
and to apply them ourselves in the solution of 
our own problems. 

He says, in the first place, that no man 
can call Jesus accursed by the Spirit of God. 
That seems, at first, a needless remark, and 
yet we must remember that Paul himself had 
thought God had put the mark of curse on 
Christ by allowing him to be crucified. That 
was before Paul's conversion; but at a later 
epoch in the Church there were Christians who 
stillentertained that view. They held that the 
Spirit of God entered into Christ at baptism, 
because it could not be thought that the Son 
of God should grow from childhood, and that 
the Spirit departed from him on the cross 
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when he cried, “ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” because it could not be 
thought that the Son of God could die. So, 
on the one hand, the Son of God did not 
grow from boyhood to manhood, and, on the 
other hand, the Son of God was not put to 
death by the handsof man. Paul says, first, 
that nothing can be truly spiritual which does 
not conform to and interpret the character 
and the career of Christ from the manger to 
the cross. Any doctrine which tends to 
take men away from Christ, to make them 
think less of Christ, to cause them to substi- 
tute something in the place of Christ, may at 
once be discarded by the Christian without 
further argument. The principle may be ap- 
plied to certain forms of so-called religious 
instruction in our own time—such, for ex. 
ample, as the popular forms of theosophy, 
which are taking men away from Christ to 
something other than Christ. 

The second test Paul applies is profitable- 
ness. If the gift is not of use, it is to be dis- 
carded. He applies this at some length, in 
his argument respecting the gift of tongues. 
It is clear from Paul’s argument in this 
Epistle that the speaking in tongues was not 
a speaking to men of different races in their 
different languages for missionary purposes. 
There was, indeed, no need of that in Corinth, 
for all the people in Corinth spoke the one 
Greek language and understood it; and al- 
though there were different dialects in Greek, 
they were not so different in a city like Cor- 
inth that a missionary must be supernaturally 
endowed with power to speak in a tongue 
which otherwise he must have laboriously 
acquired by study. Paul’s argument shows 
that this talking with tongues was a kind of 
babbling, a talking without meaning or sig- 
nificance, the parallel to which is to be found 
in the inarticulate cries which sometimes ac- 
company what certain persons call “ getting 
religion.” Paul says this cannot be of any use 
to any one; the gift, to be of value, must be 
profitable. 

His third principle is that useful gifts are 
not mutually exclusive, nor competitive, but 
co-operative. Society is like a human body. 
It has what we now call solidarity. . It is 
not merely a mass of individual units ; it is 
itself a unit; but made up of different mem- 
bers with different functions. As the eye, the 
ear, the hand, the foot, are all necessary for 
the one body, so all the varied gifts of life 
are necessary for the onechurch. We are to 
recognize variety of function, and atthe same 
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time the unity of organism. Count Tolstoi 
urges that every man should fulfill all func- 
tions—work with his brain in the morning, 
and cobble shoes in the afternoon. The re- 
sult would probably be that both the shoes 
would be poorly cobbled and the brain work 
inadequately done. Certainly Tolstoi’s is not 
Paul’s plan. He said, Let the foot be a foot, 
and the eye an eye, and the hand a hand, but 
all united in their various functions to make 
the one organism. It is a prophet’s percep- 
tion of the great principle of “division of 
labor,” only Paul puts it more wisely, more 
philosophically, and more truly than it is in 
that much-abused phrase. 

His fourth principle is that this unity of 
organism is to be preserved in and through a 
variety of function by self-respect and mutual 
respect. If the ear shall say, “ Because Iam 
not an eye, I am not of the body,” is it there- 
fore not of the body? If the whole body 
were an eye, where were the hearing? If the 
whole body were hearing, where were the 
smelling ? Every man is to respect his own 
vocation. If he isin a vocation that he cannot 
respect, he should leave it. No manis to say, 
My calling is not a worthy calling. If it is 
a calling wherein he can serve society, it is 
a worthy calling. And every man is to re- 
spect his neighbor’s calling. “The eye can- 
not say unto the hand, I have no need of 
thee; nor, again, the head to the foot, I have 
no need of you.” Society, government, the 
church, each is an organism; each made up of 
men with different gifts; each is to use his 
own gift for the service of humanity; each 
to respect his own gift; each to respect his 
neighbor’s gift; and in this self-respect and 
this mutual respect in and through the variety 
of function the unity of the organism is to 
be maintained. And so from a study of the 
strife and jealousies in the Corinthian Church 
Paul educes his Psalm to love: 

Are all apostles? Are all prophets? Are all 
teachers? Areall miracle-workers? Are all faith- 
healers? Do all speak with tongues? Do all 
interpret? but desire earnestiy the greater gifts. 
And yet I show you a way which excels all others. 

If I should speak with the tongues of men, and 
even of angels, but have not love, I am become 
mere sounding brass or clanging cymbals. And 
if | should have the gift of prophecy, and should 
know all the mysteries of God’s councils, and 
should have universal knowledge ; and though I 
should have fullness of faith so that 1 could re- 
move mountains, but have not love, I am nothing. 
And though I should dole out in alms all my 
possessions, and though | should deliver up my 


body that I may receive the martyr’s glory, and 
have not love, it profiteth me nothing. 
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Love bears long with offenders, and is help- 
ful; love is not envious; love does not show 
itself off ; does not bear itself proudly ; does not 
behave unbecomingly; seeketh not her own 
things; is not irritable; does not store up in 
memory injuries received; rejoices not in injus- 
tice, but rejoices with the truth ; silently endures 
all experiences; trusts in them all, hopes in them 
all, is patient under them all. 

Love never loses its power. Are there prophe- 
cies, they shall be done away; are there tongues, 
they shall cease; is there knowledge, it shall be 
done away. For we know truth only from frag- 
ments and we prophesy only from fragments, but 
when the perfected life has come to us, the frag- 
ments will be put away. When I was a little 
child, I spake like a little child, I felt like a little 
child, I reasoned like a little child. But now that 
I have become a man I have put away the ways 
of a little child. For now we see truth through 
a mirror, in enigmatical reflections, but then face 
to face; now [ know only from fragments, then 
I shall know thoroughly, even also as Iam known 
thoroughly. But even as things are, there abideth 
faith, hope, love—these three. But the greatest 
of these is love. 

Luther said, “Thank God for my sins!” 
The Church of Christ may almost thank God 
for the strifes and jealousies of the Corin- 
thian Church which brought us Paul's Psalm 
of love. 

V.—THE RESURRECTION 

The last subject which Paul treats in his 
first letter to the Corinthians is the resurrec- 
tion. 

There were at the time when Paul wrote, 
and perhaps it might be said there still 
are, four conceptions respecting the future 
life. The first is that at death, or after 
a succession of lives and deaths, the soul, 
completing the spiral of its existence, comes 
back into God again and is absorbed by him. 
The soul lives forever, only as the river lives 
in the ocean—that is. not at all. The second 
is that the soul lives in another body. When 
the man dies, the soul passes over into some 
other physical organism. There is what is 
known as the transmigration of souls, or re- 
incarnation; a view which is now brought 
before us in America by the Theosophists. 
The third view is that the body itself is to be 
preserved, either by human care or by divine 
miracle. The Egyptians preserved it by hu- 
man care, embalming it with the utmost cau- 
tion; and from them we have inherited a little 
of that fashion, though we have abandoned 
the superstition which led to it. Weseal the 
bodies of our dead, sometimes, in leaden 
caskets, trying to keep the mold and the cor- 
ruption away, though we know it to be in 
vain. In the fourth place, there was the con- 
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ception of the Greeks and the Romans, that 
when the soul left thé body it did not return 
to God or the gods, but lived in a vague, 
shadowy under-world, without organization, 
without real life. These four conceptions of 
the future there were. First, absorption into 
God; second, transmigration of souls, or liv- 
ing in another body; third, living in one’s 
own body, embalmed for the purpose, or 
gathered from the four winds of heaven by a 
miracle at the resurrection, at the last day ; 
and, fourth, life in a disembodied state in a 
shadowy under-world. 

But out of the resurrection of Christ 
there grew a fifth conception of a future 
life—a strong, firm belief in the personal res- 
urrection and the personal immortal life 
of the dead, based upon and inspired by faith 
in the fact that Jesus Christ had died and 
had arisen again from the dead. But truth 
never makes its way in an atmosphere of 
error without difficulty; and the truth of a 
personal resurrection came, before long, to 
be doubted. Paul writes to correct this er- 
ror. He argues the personal resurrection 
and personal immortality by these considera- 
tions: First, if the soul does not rise from 
the dead, then Christ has not risen. But we 


have borne our testimony to you that Christ 


has risen. Then we are false witnesses, and 
Christianity is a fraud. If the dead do not 
rise, if as individuals they do not live per- 
sonally in another life, then your dead are 
perished, then it is not true that Christ will 
bring with him his beloved. If the dead do 
not rise, if there is no personal resurrection 
and personal immortality, then Christ is de- 
feated and God is defeated; then there is no 
victory, for the victory of Christ is that 
which he foretold when he said, “ The gates 
of death shall not prevail against my king- 
dom ;” and if they do prevail against this 
kingdom, he is defeated and God is defeated. 
And then, with an argumentum ad hominem, 
which Paul is not afraid or unwilling to use 
at times, he refers to a custom which we 
know existed later in the Church and which 
we may fairly presume had already begun to 
exist. When a man died unbaptized, his 
friends baptized the corpse, or sometimes vi- 
cariously some one for the corpse; and Paul 
says, If there is no resurrection for the dead, 
why do you baptize for your dead? Finally 
he meets an objection—an old one, a familiar 
one—-“‘ How shall the dead rise, and with 
what body shall they come ?” 

Many scholars have read the fifteenth chap- 
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ter of the First Corinthians as an argument for 
the resurrection of the body. It seems to me 
clearly, explicitly, palpably, unmistakably, a 
cumulative argument against the resurrection 
of the body. Against those who thought that 
God would absorb individuals, Paul stands 
for personal immortality ; against those who 
thought the body must be embalmed and the 
soul must find its resting-place in some other 
body, or the soul must live in a shadowy 
under-world without a body, he argues in the 
latter half of this chapter. “ With what body 
shall they come?” This is his reply: You 
plant a seed in the ground. It dies. Nor 
will anything come from it unless it dies. 
But when something does come, it is not that 
which you put in the ground. The same life 
which was in the seed comes to the surface, 
but clad with a new body. God’s resources 
are not so few as you imagine, if you think 
that he who has made this body cannot make 
another. There is one flesh of birds, another 
of cattle, another of fishes. There is one 
glory of the moon, another glory of the sun, 
another glory of the stars, and, moreover, star 
differeth from star in glory. And so shall it 
be in the resurrection of the body. That 
which thou sowest is a mere seed ; that which 
rises has a new glory ofits own. If there is 
a natural body adapted to the needs of the 
life, that is itself a reason for believing that 
there is another, a spiritual body, adapted 
to the needs of the other life. Christ came 
to earth. Did he bring a body with him? 
In what body did he live before he came 
to earth? Was he then disembodied, a 
shadowy creature in an under-world, lament- 
ing his state, as the Greeks and Romans 
thought their heroes were? Was he wander- 
ing over the globe, transmigrating from body 
to body, as the Hindus think their dead were? 
Was he waiting for some body to be prepared 
for him, that he might come into the fullness 
of life? If it were possible for this body of 
flesh to rise, it would do no good. If God 
were to bring together from all the quarters of 
the globe all fragments of the body, it would 
serve no purpose. Flesh and blood can never 


‘inherit the kingdom of God, for that which 


is essentially corrupt cannot inherit the in- 
corruptible, nor that which from the moment 
of its birth begins to die inherit the immor- 
tal. Even we that are living when the trump 
shall sound cannot enter the kingdom of God 
with our bodies. There must be a new organ- 
ism and a new habitation for a new life. In 
this is Christ's supreme victory, For now 
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we see that death is no destruction. Now we 
see that the end of death is not the perishing 
of the seed in the ground. Theend of death 
is the uprising of a new and larger life. 
Death no longer conquers. O death, where 
is thy victory? Death no longer even pricks 
as the sting of a wasp. O death, where is 
thy sting? Death is the advent to a larger 
life, and God shall clothe it with glory, as it 
pleaseth him. Read Paul’s argument in his 
own words, and see whether I have above 
misinterpreted it: 


But some one will say, How are the dead raised, 
and with what body do they come? Fool! That 
which thou thyself sowest is not made to live 
except it die; and that which thou sowest is not 
the body which is to be, but a mere seed, as, for 
example, a seed of wheat or of some other grain. 
But God gives it a body as it pleases him; and 
to each of the seeds its own body. Not all flesh 
is the same flesh; but there is one of men, and 
another flesh of beasts, and another flesh of birds, 
and another of fishes. There are also heavenly 
bodies and bodies terrestrial; but the glory of 
the heavenly is one, the glory of the terrestrial 
is another. There is one glory of the sun, an- 
other glory of the moon, another glory of the 
stars—for star differeth from star in glory. So 
also is the resurrection of the dead: Sown in 
corruption, raised in incorruption; sown in dis- 
honor, raised in glory ; sown in weakness, raised 
in power; sown a natural body, raised a spiritual 
body. If there is a natural body, there is also a 
spiritual body. And so it is written, the first 
Adam became a living soul, the last Adam a life- 
giving spirit. Howbeit that is not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural; and after- 
ward that which is spiritual. The first man is 
from the earth, earthy; the second man is from 
heaven. As is the earthy, such are tiey also that 
are earthy; and as is the heavenly, such are they 
also that are heavenly. And as we have borne 
the image of the earthy, we shall bear also the 
image of the heavenly. Now this I say, brethren, 
that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God—neither doth corruption inherit incorrup- 
tion. Behold, I show you a mystery; we shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be changed ina 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump. For the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised, and we shall be changed. 
For it is necessary that this corruptible put on 
incorruption, and this mortal put on immortality. 
When this corruption has put on incorruption, 
and this mortal has put on immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the word that is written : 
Death is swallowed up in victory. Where, O 
death, is thy victory? Where, O death, is thy 
sting? The sting of death is sin, but the power 
of sin is the law. But thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. So, then, my beloved brethren, be, ye 
steadfast, immovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord. 


If the New Testament means to teach 
the resurrection of the body, if Paul means 
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to teach that doctrine, it is very strange 
that the phrase itself never occurs in the 
New Testament. The notion that the body 
which is laid in the grave must rise again in 
order to preserve personal immortality is the 
relic of a paganism which ought long since 
to have been forgotten. The body that lies 
in the gravg will rise in grass and flowers 
only. Nor are our beloved to wait until 
some far-off time, while their bodies sleep 
beneath the sod and the cold winds play and 
the cold rain beats upon their bed. Nor do 
they wait in some shadowy under-world until 
the time of their redemption. To die is to 
depart and be with Christ, which is far better. 
Every death is a resurrection; and the mother 
who stands looking down into the grave and 
hearing the clod falling upon the coffin should 
turn and lift her eyes and see the loved one 
at her side trying to caress her. For she 
should know, not that there will be, but that 
there is, a spiritual body, and that the last 
gasp on earth is contemporaneous with the 
first great inhalation of a new and spiritual 
life in the celestial sphere. 


Within Factory Walls 


By Bonnie W. Evans 


About three years ago a few young women 
from the Kirkland Association of Chicago 
went to the managers of the Western Electric 
Company and asked permission to open a 
lunch club in their factory. Knowing the 
conditions there better than the young women 
making the request, they gave their consent, 
doubting, however, the success of the under- 
taking. They gave the girls a small room 
in the factory, and there a counter was simply 
furnished, a few tables placed, an inexpensive 
luncheon prepared, and the club was opened 
at a monthly fee of ten cents, with the prices 
of the edibles atcost. The club was opened, 
it is true, but its growth was slow; suspicion 
and prejudice met the efforts of the founders ; 
the girls were afraid of some hidden motive. 
The second-floor girls would not know the 
third-floor girls, and social intercourse seemed 
forever impossible between the third-floor 
girls and those on the fourth floor. Most of 
the workers were on small wages, of naturally 
narrowed experience, and with little concep 
tion of co-operation and club life. There 
were a few, however, who caught the spirit 
of the work and labored for its success. 

For the first few months the struggle was 
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severe ; one forewoman kept a whole floor of 
girls away from the club because of her sus- 
picion; the deficit was so great that those 
meeting it felt it could not go on longer. 
Just then they were invited to join an Associ- 
ation of Clubs, and attended a meeting of 
these older, well-established organizations. 
There they heard of self-government and self- 
support, of individual responsibility, of edu- 
cational advantages, and were filled with am- 
bition to report at the next meeting as well 
as the other clubs. 

They then secured a flat close by the fac- 
tory, and the management put in a bridge 
connecting it with the workrooms, and helped 
generously in many ways. But in spite of all 
this, in spite of the patient efforts of certain 
members, success did not crown their efforts. 
Dishes disappeared, and many trials ensued, 
until they dismissed the matron who had 
been condescending and patronizing to the 
girls, and, much to the surprise of every one, 
on the morning the new matron took charge 
a large basketful of missing dishes was re- 
turned by those who had taken this way of 
“ getting even.” 

In the atmosphere created by the new 
daily head, and through the persistent effort 
of the workers, the club grew gradually. Not 
only was luncheon served, but supper for the 
late workers, classes were held, and the mem- 
bership and interest grew steadily. At the 
next reunion of the clubs the Occident re- 
ported a membership of one hundred and 
eighty, and a surplus in the treasury of one 
hundred and eighty dollars. At the third re- 
union they had a membership of two hundred 
and fifty ; they had succeeded in being self- 
supporting in spite of the hard times; and, 
best of all, the managers of the company had 
given them beautiful rooms in the new fac- 
tory rent free. 

Here is a large lunch-room with every facil- 
ity for serving, and a large entertainment and 
resting room. The men of the factory buy 
their lunches here, but have no club-room. 

The new rooms were opened on a Satur- 
day in early summer, when the factory shut 
down at twelve o'clock. Everything in the 
rooms was new and bright, every table had 
its bouquet of flowers. the piano was open, 
the books were in inviting rows upon the 
shelves. During the morning some of the 
club members were allowed to drop their 
work and assist in making their club ready 
for the opening reception. A_ happier, 
prouder band of girls could not be found 


than they cane making sandwiches, cutting 
cake, and getting everything in readiness, for 
the men of the factory had been invited to 
the party. 

At twelve o’clock the girls came in, beam- 
ing with pride in their new club home; and 
slowly the men came. The older ones were 
silent but observant; others showed great in- 
terest but some reluctance; many of the 
younger boys hurried home to put on their 
best clothes; the porters and the engineers 
were there, the superintendent and managers, 
all mingling in a common interest which 
was not for that day alone, but for a bright 
hour in the middle of every working-day. [ 
saw one girl gently place a flower in the torn 
and faded blue-jeans jacket of an old worker, 
and I saw the abject weariness leave his face, 
the|back bent with toil grew a little straighter, 
and interest in music and recitation was 
awakened. All afternoon the fun continued, 
and each contributed either enjoyment or 
accomplishment. m" 

I have tried to give a little sketch of the 
advance of the club, of the change it has 
created in the atmosphere of the factory, and 
of the difficulty attendant on this work. But 
I find it more difficult to give its deeper sig- 
nificance. The management now so recog- 
nize the benefit of the work that they accept 
only girls who can be good members of the 
club. The story of the trials is hard to tell, 
for it is composed of such small details. 

There has been no tendency to trades- 
unionism ; bitter class distinction is overcome: 
the health of the girls is much improved, their 
interests greatly broadened, and they hope 
for greater results still. The active workers 
from the Kirkland Association have worked 
wisely and well. They have, above all, 
brought out the powers of the girls them- 
selves, and to this the whole success of the 
club is to be credited. A visitor there feels 
at once the presence of good-will, of the hap- 
piness born of individual sacrifice for a com- 
mon good. 

The value of the noon hour rightly used 
cannot be too strongly urged, as has been 
proved by the Occident Club; and it is to be 
hoped that other companies will open their 
doors to similar efforts, and that the noon 
hour may be transformed elsewhere as here. 


& 


Order and quiet are good things, when they 
can be had without the sacrifice of things that 
are better.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Of Pegs and Holes 


The Role of Individuality in Evolution 
By Altred C. Lane 


“6 FTER all, may we not consider the 
A species as the resultant of the phys- 
ical forces of its environment?” 
said one speaking to a friend of mine. Simi- 
lar conceptions of the working effect of the 
laws of development are so widespread among 
those who have not made some especial study 
of the subject, as well as among those who 
have, that it may be well to point out that 
we living beings are not altogether clay in 
the hands of the Potter, Environment. I 
shall essay to show how individual tastes, 
choices, and perhaps efforts, have played a 
part by no means minor. Individuality, in- 
deed, has guided the course of the various 
streams of development (though the argument 
of this paper is intended to be consistent with 
Weismannism), though they have all flowed 
subject to the law of natural selection and to 
their environment, just as streams of water 
flow subject both to the law of gravity and to 
the constraint of their banks. 

Since we have to tread upon debatable 
ground, we shall do well to define carefully 
what we mean by individuality and thus make 
sure of having firm ground under our feet. 
By the individuality of an animal we mean 
all that determines the action of a single ani- 
mal besides his present environment and over 
and above his specific characters. It does 
not entirely exclude heredity, for some people 
inherit a strong individuality, but it does in- 
clude something more, for children of the 
same parents usually differ widely in individ- 
ual character. Whatever the cause of this 
“something more,” be it prenatal influence 
with “ latent heredity,” or be it that the great 
differential equation, whose law guides the 
physical world, needs not only initial condi- 
tions for its determinate solution, but the 
arbitrary constants that are introduced from 
time to time in individual wills, be the quali- 
ties mental or physical, or be it that mind and 
body are but the sides of one Janus-faced 
reality, we include all those qualities that 
mark an individual from others of his species 
and determine his choice. 

We are here concerned with the field of the 
small accidental variations assumed by Dar- 


win, upon which natural selection has to work. 
Bateman has, however, emphasized the fact 
that physical variations are not always small, 
and Wallace estimates the range of variation 
from the mean type in things numerically 
measurable to be from one-tenth to one- 
fourth. 

We all know that variations of choice and 
taste are still greater. People differ from 
each other as to the climate, diet, scenery, 
and occupations they prefer, not merely 
slightly but radically. What is one man’s 
meat is another’s poison. The consequent 
variety in conduct and choices that we find in 
man are more familiar in domestic animals, 
where they are easier to observe (one dog 
will eat candy, another will not) than in wild 
animals, where they also occur. A she-bear 
is proverbially fierce in defense of her cubs, 
yet I have known of a bear running away 
before three unarmed men and deserting her 
three young cubs—I helped eat one of the 
cubs. So the partridge (ruffed grouse) will 
expose herself to the hunter to protect her 
young, but I have noticed that some are much 
more daring than others in this respect. 

An illustration may bring out the effect of 
natural selection co-working with individual 
choice. In Siberia the presence of bones of 
an animal close akin to the elephant was fora 
while taken as evidence of the former exist- 
ence of a tropical climate; but the discovery 
of one for untold years preserved in ice dis- 
closed the fact that this animal, the mammoth, 
had woolly hair. Now, the original ancestry 
of the mammoth and Indian elephant had a 
very wide range in Europe and Asia, and 
had, we may feel sure, some hair. It is not 
difficult to see that, as the herds wandered 
hither and thither in search of food, the lead- 
ers with the most hair would find it pleasanter 
in the uplands and cooler climates, while 
those with less hair would find warmer cli- 
mates preferable. Those of the northward- 
moving herds who did not have much hair 
would be more likely to catch cold and die 
or desert. The next generation from the sur- 
vivors would inherit not only the tendency to 
vary toward more hair, but the tendency to 
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choose the cooler climate and the correspond- 
ing vegetation as well. Thus the tendency to 
work north and have more hair would be- 
come co-variants, cease to be individual, and 
become racial. But we must note that nat- 
ural selection could work upon the variations 
in abundance of hair only in so far as indi- 
vidual choice gave it opportunity. There 
would, doubtless, be reversions, counter- 
migrations, and desertions, and some of the 
northward-working host would have little 
hair and catch cold, while others, with much 
or little hair, would prefer to go south; but, 
on the whole, as the oily cream-globules work 
to the top of the milk, so the hairy elephants 
would work toward the higher latitudes. 

One further illustration shows yet more 
plainly how individual choice may be contin- 
uously important. The blindfish of the Ken- 
tucky caves have close kin which are eyed 
and live in swamps of the same region. It 
must have been individual choice which led 
the ancestors of the blindfish to take up their 
abode in caves in the first place, for it would 
be easy enough to swim up or down and out 
of the caves. In fact, fishes with eyes are 


often carried into the caves, and the blind- 
fish is occasionally found outside, perhaps 


swept away by spring freshets. Doubtless 
the progenitors who first chose this station of 
life found it comparatively unoccupied, with a 
sufficient supply of food and greater freedom 
from enemies and from the strenuous compe- 
tition of the outside world. As they had to 
find their food in the dark, a good develop- 
ment of the organs of touch and smell would 
be requisite, but these would, of course, be no 
disadvantage outside. Fish who once chose 
this station would, however, be likely to 
choose to remain (if they could conveniently), 
for we all know how painful is the emergence 
into light from a dark room. Those who 
chose this niche or were born into it, and 
yet had better sense of sight than taste or 
smell, would be—we cannot say elbowed— 
finned out, and would find that they had better 
seek a living elsewhere. Those who remained 
would interbreed and transmit both the tend- 
ency to choose cave life and the fitness there- 
for to their posterity in double force, while 
defective eyesight would be no disadvantage, 
and make it more certain that those who had 
it would not stray away. The progeny who 
were not equally heirs to these tendencies, 
but reverted to the type of their forbears, 
could, as we have said, easily enough swim 
out of the cave, leaving those who preferred 


cave life to stay. Thus selection according 
to choice of habitation might be quite as ef- 
fective as the artificial selection of the breed- 
ers. If birds of a feather persisted not only 
in flocking but breeding together, we should 
soon have a race of one-feathered birds. A 
cave-dwelling race of fish with keen senses of 
taste and feeling and not so perfect eyesight 
would be soon formed. The complete dis- 
appearance of the eyesight and the general 
blanching cannot be thus accounted for. 
The condition of the eyes would be variable ; 
and we must appeal to Weismann’s principle 
of germinal selection based on the struggle 
for nutrition within the animal, or to the Neo- 
Lamarckian principle of the cumulative effect 
of disuse, to explain the complete blindness. 

The principles above illustrated are not 
unimportant, nor merely of minor scope and 
range. The reader may use his fancy in ap- 
plying them to the differentiation of night- 
flying moths and sun-loving butterflies. 

Romanes in particular has laid stress upon 
the importance of isolation as an almost 
necessary factor in the evolution of various 
species, and has introduced the idea of physi- 
ological selection as a factor in producing 
practical isolation from interbreeding. But 
we see that isolation does not necessarily im- 
ply casting ashore upon a desert island, the 
sinking of an isthmus, or the closing of a 
strait. One may be alone in a crowd, and in 
the same general district different tastes and 
habits may lead to a practically complete iso- 
lation. 

If allied species of similar habits come in 
contact without blending, the importance of 
the individual mental attitude is shown, as 
Professor Steere has pointed out, by the fact 
that between such species there is fierce war. 
In Michigan the red squirrel is literally driv- 
ing out the gray squirrel, just as the English 
sparrow drives out the native sparrow. Were 
this not the case, there would be, as among 
certain woodpeckers, along the marches where 
the realms of two well-defined species over- 
lapped, a neutral zone where intermediate 
forms appeared. 

We will not further pursue the subject into 
the domain of sexual selection, for Darwin has 
already treated that phase so fully. But the 
power of individual choice, the capacity for 
willful action, is one of the characteristic prop- 
erties of life down to the fundamental proto- 
plasm. Some actions of an animal we can, 
indeed, predict. We may be sure we shall 
go to bed at night, but we cannot predict our 
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path as we could that of a falling stone; and 
even of the simplest forms of life, placed 
under conditions as similar as we can make 
them, we cannot say that each individual will 
follow exactly the same course. I think we 
have gone far enough to see that individuality 
has power to determine the environment to 
which the individual will submit itself, and 
that thus varying tastes seeking various sur- 
roundings have helped to produce the won- 
drous variety in the forms of life. That we 
are not clams is due to the fact that our fore- 
fathers did not choose to stick in the mud 
when the ancestors of the clam preferred that 
environment. That we are Americans and 
Christians to-day depends not only on a series 
of great historic choices, from the time of 
Abraham, when he chose to leave the land of 
his fathers, and of Moses, who chose to en- 
dure affliction with his people, to the time of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, who chose to leave their 
old home to found a theocratic commonwealth, 
but also upon a multitude of choices of our 
individual ancestry, choosing to be with such 
men—choices not the less fraught with im- 
port to us as individuals that they are not 
inscribed in recorded history. 

Moreover, this is not the whole of the mat- 
ter. Not only can the individual choose his 
surroundings, but to a certain extent he can 
modify them. I have heard a man’s neglect 
to wear his overcoat and his resultant death 
used as an illustration of lack of adaptation 
to environment. But a man’s coat is not 
himself, but part of his surroundings. His 
putting it on would not have changed him- 
self. The real lack was in his failure to 
adapt his environment to himself. Nor is 
man the only animal with the power to fit 
and mold his surroundings to himself. The 
bee molds his cell, the bird weaves her 
nest, the beaver builds his dam (the latter 
often making a considerable change in the 
face of nature), to suit their surroundings 
to their own tastes and habits. We find 
this capacity for changing the surround- 
ings to suit the tastes of the individual 
or the species to be a mark of high intelli- 
gence. Obviously, too, the greater this 
power to fit one’s surroundings to one’s self 
the greater the range of the animal can be. 
Thus it is that man, who has the greatest 
intelligence, has the widest range. He pierces 
the earth farther than the mole. Though 
yet far from satisfied with his mastery of the 
dominion of the air, he has ascended the air 
higher than the eagle. He dwells in every 
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continent. He traverses every sea. An irre- 
sistible impulse, almost incomprehensible, 
unless we view it in this broad way as an 
attempt to extend his sway, drives him to 
the very poles. 

And yet, in spite of this vastly varied en- 
vironment, so great is his contro] over his 
surroundings that environment seems to have 
nearly lost her power of modification, so far 
as he is physically concerned. Does he face 
Arctic cold ?—he does not develop the fur of 
a bear, but he steals some other animal's 
fur. If he explore the sea, it is not in the 
guise of a seal or walrus, but in a boat or 
a diving-bell. Does he desire speed ?—he 
invents bicycles and locomotives, rather than 
hoofs. Through all man’s varied homes and 
occupations, the physical ideal and type of 
the race has remained practically unchanged, 
petrified in the Apollo Belvidere and the 
Nike Apteros. 

To sum up the matter in a nutshell, God’s 
plan in creating the world of life has been to 
provide a peg for every hole. But in this 
provision, not merely have pegs been fitted 
to holes, but the pegs have been moved from 
hole to hole and the holes fitted to the pegs. 
For, though a square wooden peg may be 
driven into a round iron hole so as to fit in, 
a square iron peg, in other words a nail, may 
be driven into a wooden board, making its 
hole fit it. 

The principle thus developed of the inter- 
action of individual and environment we can 
see all around us exemplified in moral life. 
Thus, you or I may not frequent the slums 
without becoming contaminated ; but the city 
missionary, the Salvation Army captain, the 
Sister of Charity, can go in, and, instead of 
being dragged down toward the slum level, 
help to lift the slums to their level. The 
long confinement of the old factory hours is 
rightly not held to tend to larger life, but ever 
and anon we find one who, by sheer force of 
brains and will, though put to work at the 
tender age of six to work from five in the 
morning until seven at night, has forced him- 
self up, and made a career for himself. The 
environment of Japan forty years ago was 
not favorable to Christianity, yet a Neesima 
would force himself out of such surroundings. 
Here are four boys on a farm, born of the 
same parents, reared under similar surround- 
ings. Yet, as their individuality matures, one 
studies and works his way through college, 
bound to get an education, even though (as 
happened to a friend of mine) his own father 
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steals his savings. Another runs away to 
the Klondike. Another goes to West Point. 
The last remains on the old homestead. 
How different will they all be in ten years! Is 
it due to their surroundings? Undoubtedly, 
in part. Perhaps no institution gives such a 
distinctive character to its graduates as West 
Point. It molds even the most marked in- 
dividualities. And yet there must be some- 
thing responsive in the boy to make him go, 
or allow him to stay there. 

Thus the man who blames his surround- 
ings for his errors is morally beneath the 
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potato which, in the dimly lighted cellar, still 
sends out its long sprouts, reaching and grow- 
ing toward the light. The young man who 
comes into the great city and does not hunt 
up the Young Men’s Christian Association 
gymnasium, and the library, and the church, 
need not lay all the blame on theater, saloon, 
or brothel for his downfall. The law of mu- 


tual reaction of individual and environment 
works unceasingly. He that expects to re- 
main in evil company, neither improving it 
nor being hurt by it, is the fool that expects 
to touch pitch without getting sticky. 


The Child Spy 


By Alphonse Daudet 
Translated by H. Twitchell 


IS name was Stenne; little Stenne 
H they called him. He was a gamin 

of Paris, pale and ‘thin, who might 
have been ten years old, perhaps fifteen; one 
can never tell the age of these children. His 
mother was dead; his father, an old soldier, 
patrolled a square in the neighborhood of 
the Temple. Babies, nurses, old women, all 
those helpless persons who ran the risk of 
being trampled on in the crowded streets, 
knew Pére Stenne, and loved him, too. They 
knew that that fierce mustache, the terror 
of dogs and pickpockets, concealed lips that 
could smile, and that to provoke that smile 
one had only to say: 

“ How is your little boy to-day ?” 

And how he loved that little boy! How 
proud he was when in the evening the little 
fellow came to join him and the two made the 
rounds together, greeting every one they met! 

With the siege, everything was changed. 
Pére Stenne’s square was closed to the public. 
He was compelled to keep a constant look- 
out, without his pipe or his son. When he 
spoke of the Prussians, his mustache was a 
sight to see! Little Stenne did not find the 
new life so disagreeable, however. A siege! 
That meant fun for gamins. No school, no 
duties ; vacation all the time, and the streets 
as lively as on gala days. The boy stayed 
out-of-doors, running about until night. 
followed the detachments of troops to the 
fortifications, choosing those which had good 
music ; he was very particular on that point. 
Atother times he watched them at their drill. 

The most interesting of all, though, were 
the games ot chance the Breton troops made 
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popular at this time. When little Stenne 
was not at the ramparts or at the shops, you 
would be sure to find him watching a crowd 
play galoche at the Place du Chateau-d’Eau. 
He never played; it took too much money. 
He contented himself with watching the 
others, and with such an expression! One 
in particular, a great fellow with a blue coat, 
who staked only hundred-sous pieces, excited 
his admiration. When this boy ran, one 
could hear the coins rattle in his pocket. 

One day, as little Stenne was stooping 
down to pick up a piece which had rolled 
under his feet, the fellow said in a low tone: 

“That makes you squint, hey? Well, if 
you want me to, I will tell you where to get 
plenty of them.” 

The offer was accepted, and, leading Stenne 
aside, he asked the boy to go with him to 
sell French newspapers to the Prussians, add- 
ing that they could make thirty francs a trip. 
Stenne indignantly refused, and for three days 
he remained away from the Place. Three 
dreadful days! He could neither eat nor 
sleep. At night he seemed to see the pile of 
galoches at the foot of his bed, and the 
hundred-sous pieces gleaming in the faint 
light. The temptation proved too strong. The 
fourth day he returned to the gaming-place, 
saw the big fellow, and agreed to go with him. 

They set out one snowy morning with sacks 
on their shoulders, and the papers hidden 
under their jackets, When they reached the 
Flanders gate, it was scarcely daylight. The 
large boy took little Stenne’s hand, and, ap- 
proaching the guard, who had a red nose and 
a kindly manner, he said, in a whining tone: 











“ Please let us pass, kind sir. Our mother 
is sick and our father isdead. We are going 
to see if we can find some potatoes in the 
fields outside.” 

He even shed tears. Stenne, much ashamed, 
hung his head. The sentinel looked at them 
a moment, then, glancing at the dreary white 
road, he said, “ Pass on quickly,” and there 
they were on the way to Aubervilliers. How 
the big fellow laughed ! 

Confusedly, as in a dream, little Stenne 


saw the factories transformed into barracks, 


the tall chimneys, piercing the fog, partially 
broken off. From time to time they came 
upon sentinels, officers who were scouring the 
horizon with field-glasses, and little tents, 
wet with snow, standing before dying fires. 
The large boy knew the way and went 
across the fields, being careful to avoid the 
military outposts. Notwithstanding his pre- 
cautions, they suddenly came upon a squad 
of riflemen. The troops were partly hidden 
in a ditch which bordered the Soissons rail- 
road. This time they were not allowed to 
pass so readily, though the large boy told his 
story in the most pathetic manner. While 
he was weeping, an old white-haired sergeant 
came out of one of the little tents, and said: 

“ Don’t cry, little fellow; we will let you go 

to hunt for your potatoes. But come in first 
and warm yourselves a bit; the little one 
looks frozen.” 
. Alas! it was not the cold that made little 
Stenne shiver so; it was fear and shame. 
Inside the tent they found soldiers huddled 
together around a little fire, baking biscuits 
on the points of their bayonets. They made 
room for the children, and gave them a drop 
of their warm coffee; while they were drink- 
ing it, an officer appeared at the door, called 
the sergeant, and, after a few words with him 
in a low tone, went quickly away. 

Boys,” said the sergeant on re-entering, 
“there will be fun to-night. We have found 
out the Prussian countersign. I believe at 
last we are to capture that cursed Bourget!” 

Then followed an explosion of bravos and 
shouts. The soldiers danced and flourished 
their bayonets. Taking advantage of the tu- 
mult, the boys slipped away. On leaving the 
trench, they saw before them a plain bordered 
on one side by a long white wall, defaced by 
bullets. It was towards this that they di- 


rected their footsteps, stopping often as if 
picking up potatoes. 

“ Let us go back when we get to the wall,” 
said Stenne. 
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The other boy only shrugged his shoulders 
and went steadily forward. All at once they 
heard a click, and saw a gun pointed at them. 

“Crouch down!” whispered the large boy, 
throwing himself on the ground. 

Once down, he whistled; another whistle 
answered. They then rose and went up to 
the fortification. Over the wall they saw two 
yellow mustaches under dirty military caps. 
The large boy jumped down beside the Prus- 
sian. 

“This is my brother,” he said, pointing to 
his companion. Stenne was so little that on 
seeing him the Prussian began to laugh; he 
was obliged to take him by the arm to help 
him over the rampart. 

Behind the wall were earthworks, fallen 
trees, and great black ditches. In each ditch 
were the same yellow mustaches, which 
laughed as the little fellows went past. In 
one corner was a house, protected by trunks 
of trees. The lower story was filled with 
soldiers playing cards, while soup was cook- 
ing over a roaring fire. How good it smelled, 
and what a contrast to the camp of the French 
riflemen! In the upper story were the offi- 
cers. They had champagne to drink, and a 
piano to play on. 

When the little Parisians entered, they were 
greeted with shouts of joy. They delivered 
their papers to the enemy. They were given 
wine to drink, that their tongues might be 
loosened. The large boy amused them by 
his odd language and his low wit. They 
laughed boisterously, repeating his expres- 
sions, fairly rolling in the Parisian mire that 
was thus brought to them. 

Little Stenne would have liked to talk, too, 
to show that he was not stupid; but some- 
thing seemed to choke him. In front of him, 
standing apart from the others, was an old 
Prussian, who seemed to be trying to read 
his thoughts, as the soldier's eyes never left 
his face. There was tenderness and reproach 
in the gaze; as if the man had a boy about 
Stenne’s age, and as if he would have said : 

“TI would rather die than see my son in 
such business !” 

The p2or boy felt as if a hand clutched his 
heart so that it could no longer beat. To es- 
cape from his torture, he drank a great deal 
of wine. Soon everything seemed to be going 
round and round. In the distance he heard 
his companion ridiculing the National Guard, 
mimicking their drill and going through other 
drollery. At last the boy lowered his voice, 
the officers clustered around him, and their 
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faces became serious. The wretch was about 
to forewarn them of the attack to be made 
that night. Stenne suddenly realized what 
was going on, and called out: 

“ Not that! not that!” 

The large boy replied with a loud laugh 
and went on. Before he had finished, all the 
officers were on their feet. One of them 
showed the door to the boys, and exclaimed : 

“ Leave at once!” 

Then they began talking rapidly among 
themselves in German, while the large boy 
walked out as proudly as a Doge, jingling his 
money in his pocket. Stenne followed with 
bent head, and as he passed the old Prussian 
whose glance had hurt him so, he heard a sad 
voice say: “A bad business, this; a bad 
business !”” 

Once outside, the boys began to run to get 
back as soon as possible. Their sacks were 
filled with potatoes which the Prussians had 
given them; they passed the French post 
without being molested. There everything 
was being got in readiness for the night at- 
tack. Troops arrived silently and massed 
themselves behind the bank. How happy the 
old sergeant seemed as he placed his men! 
When the boys passed, he recognized them 
and smiled kindly at them. 

Oh, how that smile hurt little Stenne! He 
wanted to cry out: 

“Don’t go down there; you have been 
betrayed.” 

The older boy had said to him, “If you 
tell, we will be shot;” so he was afraid. On 
reaching the city, they went into a deserted 
house to divide their money. This was hon- 
estly done, and when little Stenne heard his 
gold pieces rattling in his blouse and thought 
of the games of galoche in store for him, his 
crime did not seem so very serious. 

But when he was alone, poor child! when 
the large boy had left him outside his door, 
then his pockets began to feel heavy, and the 
hand which held his heart ttghtened its 
grasp. Paris no longer seemed the same 
place. People passing looked hard at him, 
as if they knew where he had been. He 
heard the word “spy” in the noises of the 
street, in the beating of the drums along the 
canal. He entered the house, and was glad 
that his father had not yet returned. He 
went at once to his room and hid the crowns, 
which were so heavy, under his pillow. 


His father had never seemed so kind and 
so cheerful as on this particular evening. 
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Encouraging news from the provinces had 
been received ; things looked brighter. While 
eating his supper, the old soldier looked at 
his gun hanging on the wall, and said to 
Stenne, with his honest laugh: “Hey, my 
boy, how you would’ fight the Prussians if 
you were only big enough !” 

About eight o’clock they were startled by 
the sound of cannon. “That is at Auber- 
villiers; they are fighting at Bourget,” said 
the good man, who knew the names of 
all the forts. Little Stenne grew pale, and, 
pretending to be tired, went to bed, but not 
to sleep. The cannonade continued. The 
boy pictured to himself the French soldiers 
going at night to surprise the Prussians and 
falling into an ambuscade. He thought of 
the sergeant who had smiled upon him, and 
saw him stretched out dead in the snow, and 
many, many others with him. The price of 
all this blood was hidden there under his 
plllow, and it was he, the son of a soldier, 
who .. . He stifled his sobs. He heard his 
father walking about in the next room, and, 
at last, open a window. Down below in the 
Square the call to arms was being sounded, 
and a regiment was forming to march to the 
scene of the firing. It was a battle, then; 
the miserable boy could no longer restrain 
his sobs. 

“What is the matter?” asked Pére Stenne, 
going into the room. The child slid out of 
bed and threw himself at his father’s feet: 
At the motion the crowns rolled out on the 
floor. 

“What is this? Have you been stealing ?” 
said the old man-in a trembling voice. 

Then, in a breath, little Stenne told him 
that he had been to the Prussian camp, and 
that they had given him the money. As he 
talked, his heart grew lighter and he felt 
comforted. His father listened with an ex- 
pression of terror. When the boy had fin- 
ished, the old man hid his face in his hands 
and wept aloud. 

“Father! father!” exclaimed the child. 

The old man pushed the boy aside and 
picked up the gold. 

“Is this all?” he asked. 

Little Stenne nodded his head. His father 
then took down his gun, and, putting the 
money in his pocket, said : 

“T am going to return it to the givers.” 

Without another word, without even a look 
behind, he went out and joined the troops 
who were marching past. He was never 
seen again ! 
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The Annals of a Publishing 
House’ 

Full as these volumes are of the commer- 
cial energy, shrewdness, and independence 
of the House of Blackwood, the title of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s last work might better read “ An- 
nals of the Literary Side of a Publishing 
House.” About actual publishing there is 
much information, but about the publishers’ 
relations with authors there is more, and for 
this we may thank the popular and widely 
esteemed writer so lately gone from us—gone 
before she had time to compile the third 
volume (from 1860) which must complete the 
undertaking. We learn, however, that the 


third volume may soon appear—the work of 
other hands. 

Full, too, as are these volumes of remem- 
brances of Scott, Lockhart, Wilson, Hogg, 
De Quincey, Thackeray, George Eliot, and 
others, there is no description at once more 
closely touching the House of Blackwood and 
the author in question than Mrs. Oliphant’s 
account of her own first relations with the 
publishers with and for whom for nearly four 
decades she worked so assiduously. From 
that account we quote the following : 


They shook their heads; they were very kind, 

very unwilling to hurt the ae of the poor 
young woman, with the heavy widow’s veil hang- 
ing about her like a cloud. No, they did not 
think it was possible. I remember very well 
how they stood against the light, the Major tall 
and straight, John Blackwood with his shoulders 
hunched up in his more careless bearing, embar- 
rassed and troubled by what they saw and no 
doubt guessed in my face, while on my part 
every faculty was absorbed in the desperate pride 
of a woman not to let them see me cry, to keep 
in until I could get out of their sight. 1 remem- 
ber also the walk down the hill, and a horrible 
organ that played “ Charlie is My Darling.” 
I went home, to find my little ones all gay and 
sweet, and was occupied by them all the rest of 
the day in a sort of cheerful despair—distraught, 
yet as able to play as ever. . . . But when they 
had all gone to bed, and the house was quiet, I 
sat down—and I don’t know when, or if at all, I 
went to bed that night; but next day (I think) I 
had finished and sent up to the dread tribunal 
in George Street a short story which was the 
beginning of a series of short stories called the 
“Chronicles of Carlingford,” which set me up at 
once and established my footing in the world. 
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These volumes, then, are a grateful tribute 
from one who had not only been for many years 
in the ordinary relation of author to pub- 
lisher with this firm, but had continuously 
contributed to its famous magazine—a writer 
“intimate with its history, thoroughly imbued 
with all its traditions, and very loyal to its 


past.” “ Blackwood’s” has now lasted for 


eighty years; in a very real sense it is the 
founder of the present monthly magazine. 

Of Mrs. Oliphant’s style in these volumes, 
it must be admitted that it is not so felicitous 
as in some of her other writings. Her 
arrangement of material, however, compels 
admiration, even though we may wish that 
she had shown greater disposition towards 
condensation. Not only are too many letters 
of little lasting worth admitted; the: narra- 
tive itself is too diffuse. Nevertheless its 
spirit is all that one could desire. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s pages offer some interesting 
glimpses of much-talked-of folk ; for instance, 
of Scott. As late as 1816 the authorship of 
the Waverley Novels was still a mystery. Sir 
Walter was then at work on “ Tales of My 
Landlord.” Through Ballantyne he made a 
proposition to Blackwood and Murray, that, 
between them, they should publish the work. 
Murray showed the “ Tales” to Gifford, and 
Blackwood rather tactlessly informed the 
author that not only Gifford but also the 
publishers would relish some change in the 
manuscript. Then came the following note 
from Scott to Ballantyne: “ Dear James: 
I have received Blackwood’s impudent letter. 

. Tell him and his coadjutor that I belong 
to the Black Hussars of Literature, who 
neither give nor receive criticism. W. S.” 
As might be expected, however, Mrs. Oli- 
phant puts most of the blame on Murray. 
Equally emphatic was another Walter’s note 
to Blackwood—Savage Landor’s: “ Pray do 
me the favor to inform your compositor that 
if ever again he has the impudence and au- 
dacity to alter a letter or a point of my writ- 
ings, he shall see no more of them!” 

Next to Scott in chronological interest 
comes Coleridge. In 1819 he was asked to 
write for the magazine which had parodied 
“ Christabel.” He answers as follows: 

I am just returned from a coaching tour in the 


aguish parts of Essex, and find your letters and 
a note from Mr. Davies, in consequence of which 
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I dine with him on Friday. At present I can 
only express my thanks for the editor’s letter, 
and entreat you to assure him that I find it most 
candid and satisfactory, the proposal of the two 
sheets probationary equally fair and judicious. 
Of course I can feel no objection to a compliance 
with it. A very slight personal acquaintance 
with me would have enabled the editor to take 
for granted that I should not be offended with 
the droll Christabelliad. None of Mr. O’Doherty’s 
readers will peruse it with less pain, few with 
greater pleasure. I should indeed be wanting 
both to myself and to common sense if I did not 
regard it as a compliment, and that of no ordi- 
nary kind, for, not to mention the names with 
which my own stands in juxtaposition, it would 
be strange if a man of O’Doherty’s undoubted 
genius should have employed so much wit, hu- 
mor, and general power of mind on a work 
wholly without worth or character. Let only no 
poison of personal moral calumny be inserted, 
and a good laugh is a good thing; and I should 
be sorry, by making a wry face, to transfer it 
from my Lady Christabel to myself. 


Then comes the dilatory De Quincey. In 
1821 Blackwood writes to him: “I must tell 
you frankly at once that your mode of fur- 
nishing articles will neither answer your own 
purpose nor mine. For instance, this article, 
which you have not yet finished, you posi- 
tively promised to have with me complete on 
Tuesday by two o’clock.” 

What we learn of Lockhart, Wilson, and 
Hogg (though the Ettrick Shepherd fares 
hardly at Mrs. Oliphant’s hands) is certainly 
illuminative, but we hark back to the charac- 
teristic notes from more famous men as being 
the backbone of the work. Take this pro- 
posal from Thackeray—and it was rejected / 

Some years back you used to have pleasant 
papers in “ Blackwood ” called “The World We 
Live In.” I should be glad to do something of 
a like nature if you are disposed to accept my 
contributions. No politics, as much fun and 
satire as I can muster, literary lath and criticism 
of a spicy nature, and general gossip. I belong 
to a couple of clubs in this village, and can get 
together a of rambling stuff. For instance, 
for next month Courvoisier’s hanging (1’ll go on 
purpose), strictures on C. Phillip’s speech, the 
London Library, Tom Carlyle and the “ Times,” 
Bunn’s new book, of which great fun may be 
made, and an account of Willis that may be racy 
enough. If the project smiles upon you, as the 
French say, please write me word. 

Of Bulwer there is frequent mention—his 
“ Caxtons ” and other novels appeared in the 
Magazine. But a great novelist now appears 
as a contributor. George Henry Lewes had 
sent the manuscript of a story called “ Amos 
Barton” to the Blackwoods for their journal. 
Lewes explained that the author was of a 
timid temper and quite unaccustomed to the 
manner of composition in which 4e now made 


his first attempt. Blackwood replies: “I am 
glad to hear that your friend is, as I supposed, 
aclergyman. Such a subject is best in clerical 
hands, and some of the pleasantest and least 
prejudiced correspondents I have ever had 
are English clergymen.” Following “ Amos 
Barton ” came « Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story” and 
“ Janet’s Repentance.” In connection with 


the last named this protest is interesting : 


I think you have rather mistaken the intention 
of the jokes in the playbill. ‘They are not meant 
as Attic wit but as A//by, and any really fine 
sarcasm would be out of place. I have altered 
the conclusion a little to prevent that mistake in 
the reader. . . . My own impression in reading 
over the account of the confirmation [to which 
Mr. Blackwood had objected] is that readers will 
perceive, what is the fact, that I am not in the 
least occupying myself with confirmation in gen- 
eral or with bishops in general, but with a par- 
ticular confirmation anda particular bishop. Art 
must be either real and concrete, or ideal and 
artistic. Both are good and true in their way ; 
but my stories are of the former kind. I under- 
take to exhibit nothing as it should be; I only try 
to exhibit some things as they have been or are, 
seen through such a medium as my own nature 
gives me. The moral effect of the stories, of 
course, depends on my seeing truly and feeling 
justly, and as I am not conscious of looking at 
things through the medium of cynicism or irrever- 
ence, I can’t help hoping that there is no tend- 
ency in what I said to produce these miserable 
mental states. 


Three years later George Eliot’s identity be- 
came known. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s last work is emphatically 
one to be enjoyed by occasional sips; as our 
excerpts indicate, it is full of anecdote, remi- 
niscence, and suggestion. The work would 
have been enjoyed more, however, if the pub- 
lishers had put their admirable typography 
into smaller volumes and more of them. 


Books of the Week 


{The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending February 4. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller 
reviews of the more important works. ] 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Hawaii's Story, by Hawaii’s Queen (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston), is a handsomely printed 
and illustrated volume of four hundred pages, 
autobiographical in its character, and giving. 
not really the history of Hawaii, but only so 
much of it as is contemporaneous with the 
life of Liliuokalani, the now deposed Queen. 
Its interest for American readers will be 
partly romantic, partly historical. Royal 
autobiographies are rare, and Liliuokalani’s 
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life hassbeen one of undoubted dramatic 
interest. Historically the value of the book 
to Americans lies in the Queen’s account of 
the revolution of 1893, by which she was de- 
posed, From her narrative it appears that she 
was Queen under a constitution modeled after 
that of European constitutional monarchies. 
Her Cabinet was responsible, not to her, but 
to the legislative body, or Parliament. It 
could at any time be dismissed, as the Eng- 
lish Cabinet can be, by vote of want of confi- 
dence. This was one feature in the consti- 
tution. Another was its clause giving the 
suffrage to all resident foreigners on the same 
terms as the native Hawaiians. In these two 
respects the constitution was unsatisfactory 
to her. She desired to return to the abso- 
lutism which had existed prior to 1887. She 
desired a Cabinet which should be responsible 
to her, not to the Parliament, and she desired 
to exclude foreign residents from the suffrage. 

To prepare the way for these changes, a bill 
was carried through the legislature, giving a 
charter to the Lottery, which had already 
been expelled from the United States, on 
condition of its paying the Government well 
for the privilege; and it was proposed to 
issue licenses for the importation and sale of 
opium, also for a similar compensation. Thus 
the Government would have been provided 
with funds without being compelled to resort 
to taxation. The Queen then prepared to 
annul, by a coup d’état, the constitution 
under which she was reigning, and promul- 
gate another, which would deprive foreign 
residents of suffrage, would remove constitu- 
tional limitations from the monarchy, and 
would make the Cabinet the personal instru- 
ment of the sovereign, as in Russia, not the 
administrators of the will of the people, as in 
England. This is her own account of her 
purpose, which shé defines in the following 
words: “ The legislature is the proper course 
by which a new constitution or any amend- 
ments to the constitution can be made; that is 
the law. But when members are bribed, and 
the legislature corrupt, how can one depend 
on any good measures being carried by the 
House? Itissimply impossible. The method 
was tried, and failed. There was only one 
recourse, and that was that, with the signa- 
ture of one of the company, I could make 
another constitution.” What fate would have 
befallen the foreign residents had they suf- 
fered her to complete her plan, set aside the 
old constitution, and issue a new one in the 
interests of absolutism, is indicated by the 
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fact that when the representative of the 
United States, sent, out by Mr. Cleveland, 
proposed to reinstate her on the throne, pro- 
vided she would grant a general amnesty to 
the revolutionists, she declared, and still de- 
clares, that nothing else would satisfy her 
than their exile and the confiscation of their 
property. She signed a paper in which she 
also insisted on their heads. But she now 
declares that these words in the document 
which she signed, which threatened their 
lives, fell unheeded on her ears. Had the 
foreign residents permitted this coup d'état 
to have been accomplished, without resistance, 
they would have shown themselves cowards, 
unworthy the name of Americans. They 
were both too quick and too strong for the 
Queen. They compelled her abdication, and 
framed and adopted the present constitution 
of the Republic of Hawaii. 

In Christian Greece and Living Greek Dr. 
Achilles Rose gives his countrymen the ex- 
cellent advice to “reform their political sys- 
tem, pay more attention to interior improve- 
ments than to foreign politics, elevate the 
national character, and fulfill their national 
aspirations by the arts of peace.” Timely 
and interesting are his historical sketch of 
Greece, his review of the suffering of Greece 
under Turkish bondage, his somewhat too 
brief account of the war of independence, 
and his remarks on the modern Greek lan- 
guage and literature. (Peri Hellados Publi- 
cation Office, New York.) 

From the author of “ The Heart of a Con- 
tinent ” and “ The Relief of Chitral ” we have 
a right to expect graphic statement and terse 
comment. This is exactly what Captain 
Francis Younghusband gives us in South 
Africa of To-Day. His two expeditions to 
the Transvaal on behalf of the London 
“ Times” have resulted in such interesting 
letters as to demand longer notice than we 
are able to give at this time. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York.) 


RELIGION 


The “ Epochs of Church History ” volumes 
are not following a chronological order in 
their appearance. We have already had 
“The Age of the Renascence” and “ The 
Anglican Reformation ;” now we must needs 
hark back to earlier times again in The Age 
of Charlemagne. This epoch is described 
by Dr. C. L. Wells, Professor of History in 
the University of Minnesota. Though the 
Space at his command is not great, and his 
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narrative is hence at times overcondensed, he 
yet contrives to give us not only a clear and 
concise account of the epoch, but also to 
bring into stronger light some of its obscurer 
features. The work is thus a real help to 
the better understanding of both secular and 
sacred history in an age of which it has well 
been said that it is more celebrated’ than 
known. Certainly we realize here better than 
in most histories how Charlemagne’s age 
lies between a dark century at either end. 
These shadows are as well drawn as are the 
outlines of the happenings in the great reign 
itself. Dr. Wells has given to us a truer 
sense of the gloom which spread over society, 
politics, and economics as well as morals in 
those dark ages accompanying Rome’s fall; 
a truer sense of the upbuilding work of those 
who began that epoch, known by the name 
of its greatest worker, and of the Church’s 
entrance upon its legacy—the genius for or- 
ganization left it by the Roman Empire itself. 
Perhaps the most important chapter in the 
book is that on the Forged Decretals, in 
which some illumination may be found not to 
be had elsewhere. (The Christian Literature 
Company, New York.) 


SCIENCE 


We are glad that Professor David P. 
Todd’s volume is entitled 4 Mew Astronomy 
for Beginners. It will attract, as it deserves 
to attract, that large body of rather timid 
persons who would like to know something 
about astronomy yet are hardly earnest 
enough to attack a “school-book” on the 
subject. Professor Todd’s is not so much 
the story of the dreaded mathematical as of 
the popular physical astronomy. Moreover, 
it is told so directly and clearly that it adapts 
itself to all readers, and will thus add much 
to the sum of general information. The 
graphic illustrations, especially the colored 
plates, are also of signal aid. Readers of 
The Outlook will not have forgotten Dr. 
Todd’s happy union of the simple with the 
technical in his recent paper in our columns 
on the Amherst Expedition to Japan—he is 
Professor of Astronomy and Director of the 
Observatory at Amherst. He is also well 
known as the leader of two solar eclipse ex- 
peditions. Of course his book is one for 
schools and students quite as much as for the 
general reader, but we have put the claims 
of the latter first, as hitherto they have seemed 
the less supplied. Students, learned and un- 


learned, ought to gain two things from the 


study of this book : first, to gain the habit of 
thinking as opposed to mere memorizing; 
second, to comprehend astronomy as our 
author does, not as a mere sequence of iso- 
lated and imperfectly connected facts, but as 
an interrelated series of philosophic prin- 
ciples. (American Book Company, New 
York.) 

Professor Edward Bradford Titchener does 
not introduce us to psychology by means of 
brain anatomy or physiology, but by means 
of a general account of scientific method. 
His Primer of Psychology (The Macmillan 
Company, New York) is a needed book. 
Those familiar with the author’s previous 
work will be reminded of it often in reading 
this, but the exposition of the present volume 
is simpler while its range js wider. The 
book's clear print is a fitting form for Profes- 
sor Titchener’s clear thought and expression. 
It must have been no slight task to preserve 
such expression in developing psychology 
systematically. In addition to the text, there 
is a series of questions and answers at the 
end of each chapter which ought to stimulate 
the student to further study. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Mr. George Gissing’s The Whirlpool ap- 
peared in England some months ago, and 
has attracted deserved attention. To say 
that its theme is the triumph of circumstances 
over the human will might not be exactly 
fair, but it is true that here, as in his other 
novels, the author is strongly influenced by 
a too keen sense of the fatality of environ- 
ment. He is also constantly impressed with 
the dreary dullness and sordid pettiness of 
middle-class English “society ” life—to say 
nothing of its dangers. As a study of indi- 
vidual characters the book is an unusually 
strong one. Mr. Gissing has not the analyti- 
cal subtlety of Henry James or the humor of 
Mr. Howells, but in some ways his realism 
reminds one distinctly of these two writers. 
With a slowly moving plot, and with nothing 
that is sensational or offensive, the interest is 
sustained in a remarkable degree, and this 
interest is distributed evenly over several prin- 
cipal and many minor characters. All these 
are allowed to develop their traits naturally 
and gradually, so that the reader gains his 
knowledge of them as we do in real life, little 
by little, and by indications rather than by 
demonstration, The author’s knowledge of 
London society is evidently thorough, and his 
knowledge of the greater “whirlpool” of 
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passion is also deep. 
pany, New York.) 

Mr. Stanley J. Weyman’s latest story, 
Shrewsbury (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York), deals with a very complex situation in 
England in the time of William III., and 
does not deal with it with quite Mr. Weyman’s 
usual skill. The story is interesting and at 
times exciting, but the directness and brill- 
iancy which Mr. Weyman sometimes puts 
into his stories is not quite so prominent in 
this latest tale of adventure. Several very 
prominent English statesmen are introduced, 
slightly but very effectively sketched. 

The world has been pretty well searched 
over for material to be used in tales of “ local 
color,” yet we do not recall any recent stories 
of West Indian life of value, while of the 
stories and sketches of a generation ago, 
such as those in “Tom Cringle’s Log,” most 
are now forgotten. Where the Trade-Wind 
Blows is an inviting title for Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield’s volume of West Indian 


(F. A. Stokes Com- 


stories, and they are decidedly worth reading. 
The humor and pathos of the lives of the list- 
less and ignorant natives, the social problems 
coming from the mixture of races and the lazily 
immoral conditions of life, the industrial and 


agricultural methods, and much else that is 
peculiar to people and country, are made 
good use of as a background, while there is 
in each story a note of passion and a single 
strong situation. We predict that the author 
will be heard from again. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 

Mrs. Jeannette H. Walworth has written 
another tale of the South during the war 
and the period of reconstruction. Ox the 
Winning Side (R. F. Fenno & Co., New York) 
is a story of war between good and evil in a 
human soul, as well as between the sections of 
a country. Strong Martin, an overseer’s son, 
sent with his future master to college, is the 
central character in the book, and the one 
about which the plot revolves. Mrs. Wal- 
worth always arouses the sympathy of her 
readers for the Southern woman who so 
heroically bore burdens and privations un- 
complainingly; burdens that were often 
harder to bear than those borne in battle, be- 
cause there was no enthusiasm to lighten 
them, no excitement to stimulate activities. 

The story of the infatuation of a strong 
man for a narrow-minded woman whose hori- 
zon is bounded by herself and her relations 
to time and eternity is told by Emma Brooke, 
the author of “ A Superfluous Woman,” in Zhe 
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Confessions of Stephen Whapshare. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) The wife is 
like a smothering fog in her selfish love for 
her husband, whose life is one long bondage 
to her creed. The love for another woman 
strong and self-reliant, a love returned and 
acknowledged, makes the plot, and leads to 
the tragedy of the story. Sin brings its pen- 
alty, and temptation resisted and overcome 
its reward 
MISCELLANEOUS 

A series of what might be called economic 
and sociological parables has been written 
by Mr. Bolton Hall, entitled Even as You 
and I, (F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 
Some important facts are forced on the atten- 
tion by this series of parables. One such 
fact confirmed by them is that, with the best 
intentions, many men and women who are 
trying to lighten the sum total of human mis- 
eries are not working in the right way, nor 
the way to bring solutions. The book is 
suggestive, and will set many readers think- 
ing. We wish its exterior were in better 
taste. 

The story of the women of Persia is most 
graphically told by the Rev. Isaac Mulek 
Zonan, a native of Persia, who came to this 
country four years ago to study and fit him- 
self to do missionary work in his own country. 
He entered the Louisville Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, and was graduated in 1896. 
He has just written a book, Persian Women 
(Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing House, 
Nashville), in which the life of women in all 
classes of society in Persia, from “ the cradle 
to the grave,” is depicted. It is a sad and 
often thrilling story. The life of little girls 
is peculiarly hard. This book cannot fail 
to arouse the sympathies of the women in 
America to change the home and social rela- 
tions of the women in Persia. 

Trialogues, by Mr. William Griffith (Hud- 
son-Kimberly Publishing Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.), revives an old form of poetic dia- 
logue with some skill, but not with entire effect- 
iveness, There are four trialogues which 
find their movement and their imaginative 
background in the seasons. Three types of 
character are brought out in the conversation, 
and there are at times touches of genuine 
imaginative insight and beauty. Mr. Griffith 
has, undoubtedly, poetic gifts. His work 
shows, however, if we mistake not, the imma- 
turity of inexperience. 

Mr. Robert D. Weekes has published a 
translation of the New Testament from the 
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original Greek. ,He entitles it Zhe New Dis- 
pensation. Mr. Weekes discards the familiar 
divisions into chapters and verses, but, for 
convenience, indicates them at the bottom of 
the pages. He retains our present arrange- 
ment of the books save in the Letters of Paul, 
where he adheres to the chronological order 
suggested by Conybeare and Howson. His 
translation follows in general the Greek text 
of Westcott and Hort, and it shows an at- 
tempt to avoid infelicities in other transla- 
tions and to clarify some obscure passages. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York.) 

Der xzerbrochene Krug, by Heinrich 
Zschokke, has been well edited by Professor 
E. S. Joynes, and will be found to be just the 
little story for a beginner in German. A 
peculiar excellence of the volume is the in- 
troduction of paraphrases for retranslation. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


Literary Notes 


—The “ Athenzum ” has passed its seven- 
tieth birthday. 


—Mr. Ruskin, despite his great age, con- 
tinues to take daily walks. sees personal 
friends, and spends much time in reading. 


—Two interesting memoirs are in prepara- 
tion. The first is that of Susan Ferrier, the 
once popular novelist, and is being edited by 
Mr. J. A. Doyle. The second is that of the 
Duchess of Teck, and is being prepared by 
Mr. Kinloch Cooke. 


—For some time “Maarten Maartens” 
has not published anything, but he is now 
finishing a new novel to bear the title “ Her 
Memory.” Readers of The Outlook will re- 
member the author’s “ Greater Glory,” which 
appeared in these columns. 


—An art note of unusual interest is con- 
tained in the announcement that there will 
be held at the Century Club, of this city, for 
a week, beginning February 19, a special 
memorial exhibition of pictures by the late 
W. Hamilton Gibson. Immediately there- 
after a more extensive collection of Mr. Gib- 
son’s drawings, water-colors, oil-paintings, 
pastels, and sketches will be put on exhibition 
at the American Art Galleries, and finally a 
sale of these pictures will take place. 


—Mrs. Cornelia Walter Richards, who has 
just died, was the sister of the founder of the 
Beston “Transcript.” After the death of 
her brother she was for a time the editor of 
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that paper. In 1845 Edgar Allan Poe wrote 
of her as follows in the “ Broadway Journal :” 


Our excellent friend Major Noah has suffered 
himself to be cajoled by that most beguiling of 
all beguiling little divinities, Miss Walter, of the 
“Transcript.” We have been looking all over 
her article, with the aid of a taper, to see if we 
could discover a single syllable of truth in it—and 
really blush to acknowledge that we cannot. The 
adorable creature has been telling a parcel of fibs 
about us, by way of revenge for something that 
we did to Mr. Longfellow (who admires her very 
much), and for calling-her “a pretty little witch ” 
into the bargain. 


—Mr. Clemens has heard of so many re- 
ports about his affairs that he has written as 
follows to a Hartford friend : 


Rumors about my unimportant self are easily 
circulated. It was reported that I was seriously 
sick—that was some other man; then it was that 
I was about to die—again another man; then it 
was that I was dead—another’man again. Then 
the rumor was that I.had inherited a legacy—it 
was another man; then came the report that | 
had paid all my debts—once more another man. 
Now the rumor is that I am writing another 
book. I know nothing of it. It would, indeed, 
surprise me if I should publish another book for 
the next three years. The only thing that is left 
for them to say is that I have emigrated per- 
manently and become an Austrian. [his last is 
one thing I will never, never do. I de not want 
to increase the confusion of languages any more. 


We may add that Mark Twain’s latest book 
is being translated into German. 


Books Received 


For the week ending February 11 


. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YOR 
Stuckenberg, J. a ip W. Introduction to the Study of 
a $1.50. 
ATON & MAINS, NEW YOR 
Poues, 2 Rendsigh S., D.D. God, His Tate and Attri- 
t 


Crooks, George R., D.D. The Story of the Christian 
Church. sre 


C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
Warren, Minetta L. From September to June with 
Nature. 
THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CO., CLEVELAND 
Pechin, Mary Shelley. Anniversary Book of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Hawaii’s Story. By Hawaii’s Queen, Liliuokalani. $2. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Smith, Theodore C. The ed and Free Soil Parties 
in the pape $1.75. 
HE MACMILLAN CO., NEW ome 
Ward Leuer F. Outlines of Sociology. $ 
The Bible Story Retold for Youn bods. The Old 
Testament Story, by W. H. Bennett. The New 
T — Story, by Ww. F. Adeney. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Davidson, Sohn. The Bargain Theory of Wages. $1.50. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Henderson, W. J. What is Good Music? $l. 
Hinsdale, B. A.” Horace Mann, and the Common School 
Revival in the United States. 5 
Ladd, George Trumbull. Outlines of Descriptive Psy- 
chology. $1.50. 
COTT, FORESMAN & CO., CHICAGO 
Olson, Julius E. Norwegian Grammar — Bante. 
HOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW Y 
Warriner, Edward A. The Gate Called Beautiful. $1.50, 
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Another Heresy Trial 

It is reported that a movement toward 
another heresy trial in the Presbyterian 
Church is pending, and that possibly the first 
steps toward it may even be taken this week. 
The person to be charged with heresy is Dr. 
Arthur C. “McGiffert, member of the New 
York Presbytery, and Professor of Church 
History in the Union Seminary. The basis 
of the charge is his recent book, “ A History 
of Christianity in the Apostolic Age,” and, 
according to current and apparently well au- 
thenticated reports, especially his teaching 
therein concerning the Lord’s Supper. This 
teaching is supposed to be inconsistent with 
the doctrine of the Presbyterian Confession 
of Faith. Our readers may contrast the two 
teachings for themselves by comparing the 
following passages : 

DR. M’GIFFERT 


There can be no doubt that Jesus ate the last 
supper with his disciples, as recorded in all three 
of the synoptic Gospels, and that he said of the 
bread which he broke and gave to his com- 


panions, “This is my body,” and of the wine 
which he gave them to drink, “‘ This is my blood 
of the covenant which is shed for many,” and 
that he did it with a reference to his approaching 
death. But more than this our sources hardly 


warrant in asserting positively. It was, appar- 
ently, not the institution of a memorial feast that 
he had in mind so much as the announcement of 
his impending death, and the assurance that it 
would result, not in evil, but in good to his dis- 
ciples. He had already told them that he must 
die, and that his death would be in reality a 
means of blessing to them. He now repeated 
that prophecy and promise in a vivid and impress- 
ive symbol. As the bread was broken and the 
wine poured out,so must his body be broken 
and his blood shed, but not in vain. It was for 
their sake, and not for theirs alone, but for the 
sake of many. To read into this simple and 
touching act—unpremeditated and yet summing 
up in itself the whole story of his life of service 
and of sacrifice—subtle and abstruse doctrines is 
to do Jesus a great injustice, for it takes from 
the scene all its beautiful naturalness which is so 
characteristic of him and so perfectly in keeping 
with his direct and unaffected thought and 
speech. 

He was not teaching theology, nor was he 
giving veiled utterances to any mysterious truth 
concerning his person and work. He was simply 
foretelling his death and endeavoring to impart 
to his disciples something of that divine trust 
and calmness with which he approached it. But 
after his death, when his followers ate bread and 
drank wine together, they could not fail to recall 
the solemn moment in which Jesus had broken 
bread in their presence, and, with a reference to 


his impending death, had pronounced the bread 
his body and the wine his blood; and, remem- 
bering that scene, their eating and drinking 
together must inevitably, whether with or without 
a command from him, take on the character of a 
memorial feast in which they looked back to his 
death and he had looked forward to it. 

Even if one were to question, as Julicher does, 
whether Christ actually did institute a memorial 
feast which his disciples were to continue cele- 
brating until his return, it can hardly be doubted 
that Paul was reproducing what he had received 
from the earlier disciples when he represented 
Jesus as saying, “This do in remembrance of 
me.” It can hardly be doubted, in other words, 
that it was believed, at any rate at an early day, 
if not from the beginning, in the Church of Jeru- 
salem, that Jesus had commanded them to do as 
they actually were doing when they ate and drank 
together. There is no indication in our sources 
that in these early days the Lord’s Supper was 
thought of as a continuation of or substitute for 
the Jewish Passover, or that any paschal signifi- 
cance whatever attached to it. 

PRESBYTERIAN CONFESSION OF FAITH 


As the body and blood of Christ are not cor- 
porally or carnally present in, with, or under the 
bread and wine of the Lord’s Supper, and yet 
are spiritually present to the faith of the receiver, 
no less truly and really than the elements them- 
selves are to their outward senses, so they that 
worthily communicate in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper do therein feed upon the body 
and blood of Christ, not after a corporal or car- 
nal but in a spiritual manner; yet truly and really 
while by faith they receive and apply unto them- 
selves Christ crucified and all the benefits of his 
death. 

We have commented in our editorial col- 
umns on this anticipated trial. 


The Inauguration of Dr. Hall at Union 
Seminary 

The Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall was 
inaugurated on Tuesday evening, February 8, 
as Skinner and McAlpin Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology, Church Polity, and Mission 
Work, and President of the Faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary. It was a brilliant 
occasion, full of interest and significance. 
The audience crowded the Adams Chapel, 
and among the prominent guests were rep- 
resentatives of many universities, colleges, 
and seminaries. Columbia and New York 
Universities, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Wes- 
leyan, Johns Hopkins, and Cornell, Williams 
College, Rutgers, Barnard, and Vassar, Au- 
burn Seminary, Hartford, Chicago, and Oak- 
land, were among those present by their dele- 
gates, mostly in academic gowns and hoods. 
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Many courteous letters wete received from 
others not able to send representatives. After 
the procession of ushers and choir, followed 
by the Faculty, the representatives of institu- 
tions, the Directors, and the persons officiat- 
ing, had entered the chapel, the service was 
opened with the hymn, “The Church's One 
Foundation.” The Scripture lesson was read 
by President Carter, of Williams College. 
The presiding officer, Mr. John Crosby Brown, 
Vice-President and acting President of the 
Board of Directors, made a statement of the 
action of the Board in electing Dr. Hall, with 
references to the new decorations and windows 
of the chapel, and then called upon the Rev. 
Dr. van Dyke to offer prayer. The declara- 
tion required of professors was next made by 
Dr. Hall, who was then declared duly inau- 
gurated. The Rev. Dr. Thomas S. Hastings, 
who recently resigned the presidency—though 
retaining his professorship—delivered the 
charge to the new incumbent in behalf of the 
Board of Directors. It was a cordial, frank, 
and eloquent address, dwelling on the posi- 
tion and opportunities of the Seminary under 
its new leadership. This was followed by the 
inaugural address from Dr. Hall. His sub- 
ject was “ The Expansion of the Seminary,” 
and he developed it under four heads—a 
“ quadrilateral’ as he termed it—the Aca- 
demic side, the side of University Extension, 
the side of Social Work, and the Spiritual 
side. The address was elevated in tone, and 
delivered with fervor. It offered a programme 
for the work of the Seminary which all lovers 
of Christian learning and of the advance of 
God’s kingdom will hail with joy. The ser- 
vice was concluded with a hymn, “ We Give 
Thee but Thine Own,” and a touching prayer, 
with the benediction, by the Rev. Professor 
Peabody, of Harvard University. We con- 
gratulate Union Seminary on this auspicious 
beginning of a new administration, and trust 
that this institution, so fortunately placed, 
and controlled by men who have shown them- 
selves so wise and so firm, may more and 
more secure the practical support it needs 
to enable it to carry out the large and hope- 
ful plans which are in the minds of its Di- 
rectors and Faculty. 


The Rev. James Eells leaves the 
Presbyterian Church 
One of the strongest of the young men in 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States 
has been the Rev. James Eells, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in Englewood, N. J. 
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The church is one of the largest and wealth- 
iest of the denomination in the State, and one 
of the strongest of all the suburban churches, 
Mr. Eells has been pastor since the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. Henry M. Booth, D.D., now 
President of Auburn Theological Seminary. 
Mr. Eells is a graduate of Hamilton College 
and Auburn Seminary, and a son of the 
Rev. James Eells, D.D., formerly of Cleve- 
land, who was at one time Moderator of the 
General Assembly. At the meeting of the 
Presbytery in Jersey City on February 1, Mr. 
Eells stated that “he could no longer sub- 
scribe to the statements of doctrine laid down 
in the Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
therefore asked that his name be erased from 
the Presbytery’s roll of ministers, and that he 
be considered as Independent.” In response 
the request was granted, and strong resolu- 
tions were adopted expressing appreciation 
of the ability and quality of the ministry of 
Mr. Eells in Englewood. We do not know 
what his future will be. He is a singularly 
earnest man, outspoken, genuine, and a 
preacher of exceptional ability. Noone who 
knows him will question that this step has 
been taken from a sense of duty. There are 
always places for such men, and one of them 
will surely before long seek the services of 
one so well qualified both to preach and to 
teach. 


The American Board in New York 

By the courtesy of Mr. D. Willis James, 
Vice-President of the American Board, many 
of the corporate members of the Board in 
New York and vicinity met on Tuesday even- 
ing, February 8, at his beautiful home, to 
consider methods of co-operation in foreign 
mission work. The President, Rev. C. M. 
Lamson, D.D., and Mr. James have just re- 
turned from a tour in which they have con- 
ferred with representatives of the churches in 
various parts of the country. They have 
been everywhere received with real enthusi- 
asm, and have returned convinced that the 
Board never had more loyal and devoted 
friends than at present. At the meeting the 
addresses of both these gentlemen were wise 
and full of encouragement. Several others 
well known‘in the churches took part in the 
conference, which was remarkable not so 
much for what was said as for the large num- 
ber present, and for the earnest and harmoni- 
ous spirit manifested. There were differ- 
ences of emphasis, as there always are when 
earnest men meet, but there was perfect har- 
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mony in regard to all that is essential to the 
work, Among the subjects considered were : 
« Should new fields be opened ?” “ How may 
what has already been accomplished be con- 
solidated- and perfected?” “How may the 
income be increased ?” “ How may prevail- 
ing skepticism concerning the value of foreign 
missions be overcome ?” “ How may all the 
churches be helped to a truer appreciation of 
the importance of this enterprise?” The 
need of more constant reliance upon the lead- 
ership of the Holy Spirit was expressed, and 
where not expressed, assumed. We have 
referred to this meeting not so much because 
of what was said or done as because Mr. 
James has set an example which, if widely 
followed, would have a beneficial effect. If 
the corporate members in other localities 
would thus meet, become better acquainted, 
and plan how best to co-operate for the com- 
mon service, the churches would quickly feel 
the impetus of their prayers and labors, and 
the treasuries be relieved of their burden of 
debt. The new officers of the Board have 
already proved their fitness for the positions 
to which they have been called. 


Dr. Thompson and Home Missions 

At the date of writing. the Rev. Charles L. 
Thompson, D.D, who has been elected sole 
Secretary of the Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, has not indicated 
what course he will take in regard to the in- 
vitation extended to him. In the meantime 
the attitude of many of the Presbyterian 
papers is significant. They declare that 
there is great opposition, and the only reason 
for the opposition which we have been able 
to find as yet is his course in regard to Pro- 
fessor Briggs. In other words, the Presby- 
terian papers of Pennsylvania, southern 
Ohio, and other parts of the country, seem 
determined to keep open the controversy 
which has so long embittered the Church, and 
practically give notice that no one will be 
acceptable for official position who is known 
to have been in favor of justice to the abused 
professors. 


Dr. Virgin and His Work 

The Rev. Samuel H. Virgin, D.D., pastor 
of the Pilgrim Church in New York, is now, 
next to Dr. Storrs, the pastor who has been 
longest in service in the Congregational 
churches of New York. Pilgrim Church has 
lately held its annual meeting, and the various 
teports of the year have been- presented. 


They show many forms of activity, such as 
an Industrial School and Chinese School, in 
addition to the various societies and schools 
usually found in the best-equipped churches. 
The amount raised for the year for all pur- 
poses was over $16,000. The church was 
organized in 1862. Dr. Virgin will complete 
his twenty-seventh year of service in April 
next. When we think of Dr. Storrs, more 
than fifty years in one church, Dr. Virgin 
twenty-seven, Dr. Lyman nearly twenty-five, 
and Drs. Behrends, McLeod, and Meredith, 
all ten years or more, and likely to retain 
their pastorates as long as they live, who 
shall say that the period of long pastorates 
in the Congregational churches has gone by? 


Lay Representation Among Methodists 

Every now and then the subject of larger 
lay representation in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church receives such impetus as shows that 
the movement is not dead, although it may 
be quiescent. An appeal has just appeared 
in the “ Northwestern Christian Advocate ” 
proposing that the General Conference shall 
be composed of an equal number of minis- 
terial and lay delegates. Several reasons are 
given for the suggestion, some of which are 
as follows : 


The present plan of minority lay representation 

has failed to satisfy the Church, and has created 
an impression that our ministers distrust the lay- 
men; the adoption of this amendment will not 
only correct these evils, but-will carry to its logi- 
cal conclusion the action of 1872, which admitted 
laymen as delegates in the General Conference. 
‘ It will add responsibility to the laymen and 
thereby increase their interest, and thus bring 
about a closer union of hearts and hands through- 
out the Church. 

The property and secular interests of the 
Church have become so large and important, 
and the necessity for the use of the best business 
knowledge and experience so imperative, that the 
body governing the same by its legislative action 
should have at least equal ecclesiastical and 
secular representation. 

Every other Protestant denomination, includ- 
ing the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
the Canadian Methodist and the English Wes- 
leyan, now has equal lay and ministerial repre- 
sentation. In view of its uniform success, there 
can be no doubt of the wisdom, as well as the 
justice, of granting like equal representation in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

It is unquestionably desired by the Church at 
large, as is indicated by the almost unanimous 
vote in favor of it by at least fourteen conference 
laymen’s associations, two State conventions, 
and several local lay associations, besides 96 per 
cent. of several hundred personal letters from all 
parts of the Methodist Episcopal Church, re- 
ceived in answer to an inquiry upon this subject, 
directed to men who were known to be Metho- 
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dists, but whose views on this question were not 
known to us. 

Among the names of those reported as ap- 
proving of the propositions are Bishops 
Merrill, Foss, Hurst, Waldon, Ninde, Vin- 
cent, Fowler, Goodsell, Mallalieu, and Cran- 
ston. Bishop Newman is reported as having 
said: “I believe, upon the whole, it would be 
best for the laymen to be in the General 
Conference in equal numbers with the clergy. 
This would bring the ministry and the 
people a little closer together, and it would 
lead the laity to take more interest in the 
general affairs of the Church and to study 
the policy of the Church more fully and care- 
fully than they now do.” 


: Death of Dr. Brodbeck 

‘In the death of William Nast Brodbeck, 
D.D., Methodism loses one of the ablest of 
her younger leaders. He was, born in Mari- 
etta, Ohio, June 25, 1847. He was the son 
of a Methodist preacher, and entered the 
ministry in 1872, uniting with the Cincinnati 
Conference. It was not long before he be- 
came a leader and served several of the 
stronger churches in the Gonference, includ- 
ing Walnut Hills Church in Cincinnati. 
From here he was transferred to Tremont 
Street Church of Boston, since when he has 
won a large place in the hearts and affec- 
tions of the members of the New England 
Conference, and was dearly beloved, especially 
by the younger brethren, who looked upon 
him as one of their best friends. 
beck was genial, open-hearted, and steadfast 
in his friendships. While serving as pastor 
of the church in Brookline, he was elected as 
the first General Secretary of the Epworth 
League, but declined the position on ac- 
count of the important duties that were at 
that time incumbent upon him in his relation- 
ship with his church. Twice he was elected 
to the General Conference—in 1892 and in 
1896. Dr. Brodbeck had recently accepted 
an invitation to become the pastor of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of Balti- 
more, subject to the approval of the Bishop. 
From the same church he received a call to 
become the pastor seven years ago. Dr. 
Brodbeck was universally loved. He was a 
devoted pastor, a strong, forcible, and evan- 
gelistic preacher. At the time of his illness 
he was engaged in revival work. He was 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees of Boston 
University, President of the New England 
Deaconess Hone, Training School, and 
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Hospital, and Vice-President of the New 
England Methodist Preachers’ Relief Asso- 
ciation. 


Max Miiller’s Creed Again’ 

In a recent number of The Outlook we 
condensed an interview with Max Miiller 
which appeared in the “ Christian World,” of 
London. In the course of it, in what was 
reported to be his own language, we gave his 
views concerning eternal punishment. The 
paragraph has brought us many letters in 
reply. As the statements which appeared in 
these columns were simply matters of news, and 
as such given to our American constituency, 
we do not think it necessary to publish the 
replies. The position taken by the distin- 
guished Oxford Professor was a surprise to 
us, but not entirely exceptional, even among 
eminent scholars. Into the merits of the dis- 
cussion we cannot enter. Max Miiller does 
not profess to appear as a defender of the so- 
called orthodox faith. Asa student of com- 
parative religion he states his opinions. 
Some of them would be acceptable to one 
class of Christian people, and some to an- 
other. In the interview to which we have re- 
ferred he did not seem at all anxious to adjust 
his own way of thinking to that of any pecul- 
iar party inthe Church. Of course we cannot 
vouch for the correctness of the report of the 
interview, but it was reproduced in our col- 
umns as it originally appeared in London. 


Summer School at Oxford 

If we are correctly informed, there will be no 
Summer School next year in connection with 
Mansfield College, Oxford. The duties of Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn as Haskell Lecturer, which 
will require his going to India, will probably 
make impossible a session under his direction 
this year. There are, however, to be lectures 
to the clergy from July 18 to 30, which are 
to be open to all clergymen, whether gradu- 
ates or not, who belong to the Chyrch of 
England or to churches in communion with 
the Church of England. They will be on the 
same lines as previous gatherings which have 
been held at Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham. 
The lecturers announced are Drs. Wright, 
Gibson, Wace, Moberly, Professor Sanday, 
and the Revs. J. R. Illingworth, J. O. John- 
ston, and E.R. Bernard. All are eminent 
Anglican scholars and competent lecturers on 
the subjects which they will treat. Among 
the subjects we note the following: “ Some 
Aspects of* Primitive Church Life,” «“ The 
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q Early Chapters of Genesis,” ‘ Miracles,” 


“The Reformation,” “ Mysticism, with special 
reference to the Confessions of Augustine and 
the Imitation of Christ,” “ Forgiveness and 
Law,” “ Studies in Second Corinthians.” The 
fee for attendance at the lectures for the 
whole course will be fifteen shillings per week. 
This sum should be sent, with the application 
for a ticket, to Mr. Bebb, Secretary of Summer 
Lectures to the Clergy, Oxford, England. 
Those reading this notice are requested care- 
fully to observe the above address, as The 
Outlook will not be able to furnish any more 
definite information. 


The New York Biblical Institute 

A post-graduate school for ministers, called 
the New York. Biblical Institute, has just 
been organized. Its object is “to provide 
for ministers living near New York City op- 
portunity for post-graduate study and research 
in the various branches of theologic science 
at nominal cost and with such arrangement 
of schedule as shall take into consideration 
the multitudinous demands and interruptions 
incidental to a busy pastorate.” «The Direct- 
ors as chosen thus far are, the Rev. H. T. 
McEwen, D.D., Chairman pro tem., the Rev. 
Samuel M. Jackson, D.D., the Rev. A. H. 
McKinney, Ph.D., the Rev. W. C. Bitting, 
D.D., the Rev. W. J. Peck, M.D., the Rev. 
John G, Fagg, and the Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, 
D.D., Dean of the Faculty (ex officio), and 
the Rev. John Baumeister, Secretary of the 
Faculty (ex officio). Others, if possible rep- 
resentative of other denominations, will be 
added at a later meeting. For this year it is 
proposed to provide a course of lectures on 
Monday afternoons during the months of 
February, March, April, and May; and 
classes or seminars under competent leader- 
ship, which will meet once a week at the mu- 
tual convenience of instructor and students. 
The expenses incidental to this work are to 
be met by the fees of students, which have 
been fixed for this term at five dollars. Stu- 
dents will be entitled to attend all the lectures, 
and to participate in such of the classes as 


they may elect. Of the Monday afternoon ° 


lectures there will be two each day: one of a 
theologic, philosophic, or scientific character, 
by an expert on the subject; the other of a 
practical nature, by a well-known and expe- 
rienced pastor. The lecturers for February, 
as announced, are the Rev. J. Baumeister, and 
the Rev. Drs. J. T. Duryea, William J. Peck, 
Samuel M. Jackson, and Alfred E. Meyers. 


Notes 


Professor Gold, of the Western Theological 
Seminary (Episcopal), has become Dean of that 
institution, to take the place of Bishop McLaren, 
of Chicago, who has resigned. 


The Rev. Charles H. Washburn, of Falmouth, 
Mass., has accepted a call to become associate 
pastor of the Berkeley Temple in Boston. He 
is a graduate of Amherst, 1883, and has been 
fitted for his new field of service by active interest 
in social and religious work. 


A writer in the “Christian Register” says 
Unitarianism is the religion believed in by Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, Adams, Bryant, Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Hawthorne, Bancroft, Motley, Horace Mann, 
Agassiz, President Eliot, Mary Livermore, Julia 
Ward Howe, Channing, Parker, Freeman Clarke, 
Emerson, Holmes, and Edward Everett Hale. 


The First Presbyterian Church (Independent) 
of Los Angeles, Cal., of which the Rev. Burt 
E. Howard is pastor, is said to be enjoying a 
period of prosperity which is thought to be in 
large part due to the exceedingly practical quality 
of the preaching. Some time more preachers will 
learn the value of directness and courage. It is 
what the time both needs and applauds. 


The membership of the Deputation of the 
American Board to China has been changed, so 
that it now consists of Dr. Judson Smith, Colonel 
Charles A. Hopkins, of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, and President Edward D. Eaton, of Beloit 
College. President Eaton goes as representing 
the West, and as specially qualified to study and 
report concerning the educational work of the 
Board. 


The Rev. William A. Hitchcock, D D., S.T.D., 
of Buffalo, and prominent in the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Western New York, died last week, at the 
age of sixty-four. For ten years he was rector 
of the Church of the Ascension in Buffalo. He 
had also been rector of St. John’s Church at 
Portsmouth, N. H., Grace Church at Elmira, 
Christ’s Church at Binghamton, Trinity Church 
at Pittsburg, and St. James’s at Batavia. 


One of the strongest churches in New England 
is the Eliot Church of Newton, Mass., of which 
the Rev. William H. Davis, D.D., is pastor. At 
its recent annual meeting it reported a total 
membership of 615 ; contributions by the Sunday 
plate collections of $19,000, and total benevo- 
lences for the year of $23,500. This church has 
long been known as one of the most liberal givers, 
especially to foreign missions, among Congrega- 
tional churches. 


A Ministers’ Union has been organized in San 
Francisco in which all the Protestant sects have 
united except the Episcopalians. Its objects are 
not authority, legislation, or business, but infor- 
mation, inspiration, and fellowship. The Rev. 
M. C. Harris, D.D., Methodist, is President, and 
the Rev. E. Lyman Hood, Congregational, is 
Secretary. The meetings are usually heldin the 
auditorium of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, with an average attendance of about four 
hundred. The last meeting took the form of a 
banquet at the Occidental Hotel, when “ the 
Pioneers” received the attention of the after-din- 
ner orators. 
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Correspondence 


Why Not? 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

It is an absolute necessity that courts have 
the power to issue and enforce injunctions. 
But in such enforcement to give a judge the 
right to imprison a person for contempt is a 
fearful ntenace to liberty. Why not so amend 
the law that where a person is in contempt 
the judge has power at once to arrest him 
and submit the question of his being in con- 
tempt to a jury immediately summoned and 
to be immediately disposed of, and the 
amount of penalty fixed by the jury? Here 
in Illinois the jury is judge not only of the 
facts but of the law in criminal cases, and 
fixes the penalty as well. 

R. EMERSON. 

Rockford, Ill. 

[It seems to us this is an admirable sug- 
gestion. No judge ought to be allowed to be 
legislator to define the offense, jury to deter- 
mine whether it has been committed, and 
judge to affix the penalty. This is more 
power than should be given to any one man, 
and recent judicial usurpation in this coun- 
try, as well as ancient judicial usurpation in 
England, proves that the peril to liberty is 
not imaginary THE EDITORS. ] 


A Point Restated 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Since a recent note to you concerning the 
salary of the missionary has been somewhat 
misunderstood, will you allow me to restate, 
in positive instead of negative form, the ref- 
erence made in it to the wisdom of sending 
delegations to the foreign field? The sug- 
gestion intended does not differ materially 
from that of your excellent editorial of the 
29th. Concisely given, .it is as follows: 

If the emergency is imperative in any 
mission field, a delegation should be sent 
without question of expenditure. If such 
deputation is sent without tax to the treasury 


of the American Board, it is not rightly © 


classed among those “ expensive delegations” 
to which alone reference was made. Indeed, 
deputations of Christian men, traveling at 
their own charges, might well be sent by the 
Board to each mission field every year. 
Surely nothing but approval would follow 
such a movement. While implying these 


conditions, concerning which, as I supposed, 
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there could be no difference of opinion, | 
simply wished to lay special emphasis on the 
suggestion that the debt of the Board to its 
missionaries is a real debt, and that it should 
be reckoned with as such, when less impera- 
tive calls are made upon the treasury of the 
American Board. 
FRANCES G. JEWETT. 


Sloyd in Sweden and America 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In common with the rest of your host of 
readers, I have been very much interested in 
the sympathetic and intelligent article upon 
Swedish sloyd which appeared in your issue 
of January |. May I not hope that similar 
interest is felt in sloyd work in our own land? 
In that hope I take the liberty of calling 
your attention to the fact that, while America 
is following promptly and intelligently in the 
way marked out by Sweden, the Pacific coast 
has its part in this comparatively new de- 
parture in education. So far as I know, 
however, Throop Polytechnic Institute is the 
only institution west of the Rocky Mountains 
offering full courses in manual training for 
their educational value, and not specially as 
a training for particular trades. Our younger 
pupils find training for hand, eye, and brain 
in wood-sloyd based upon the Swedish sys- 
tem, but developed and adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of American life. Boys of high- 
school age are thoroughly trained, not in one 
or half a dozen trades, but in the principles 
and processes involved in the chief trades 
which have to do with wood, iron, steel, and 
brass. The work is thoroughly practical; 
the students make window-frames, and inlaid 
tables, and wrought-iron stands, and lathes, 
and engines, which meet every requirement of 
usefulness and beauty. But our chief aim is 
not to turn out furniture and machinery, but 
men. Drawing, both free-hand and mechan- 
ical, accompanies every step of the work in 
the shops, and is an efficient agency for the 
training of the senses and the imagination, 
cultivating also habits of neatness, accuracy, 
ard truth. 

Meanwhile our girls are at work in kitchen, 
sewing-room, or studio. They learn to cook 
and sew, prepare and serve elaborate meals, 
design and make dresses, model in clay and 
carve in wood, and at the same time study 
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the chemistry of cookery and the principles 
of dress-design and of ornamentation. Here, 
as everywhere, the main purpose is not the 
so-called practical, but educational; not the 
material product, but spiritual and intellectual 
growth. 

I need only add that with us the manual 
work does not displace any of the usual work 
of the schools, but is added to it, or rather 
incorporated into it; for our purpose is to 
keep the day’s work of each pupil as much 
of a unit as possible. 

WALTER A. EDWARDS, 


President Throop Polytechnic Institute. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


Education in New Mexico 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The Territories of New Mexico and Arizona 
have been knocking in vain for admission to 
the Union for many years, though in popula- 
tion and resources undoubtedly entitled to 
such admission. Whether or not it be true 
that the real cause of exclusion is the fear 
that these States, if admitted, would swell 
the number of silver Senators (and my obser- 
vation leads me to believe that in New Mex- 
ico this would not be the case), yet the strong- 
est objection to admission entertained by 
most Eastern statesmen is the illiteracy of the 
people. This illiteracy is granted—though 
we point out that it is not greater than in 
Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
some other States. New Mexico became a 
part of the United States under the pro- 
visions of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
and was organized as a Territory in 1850, 
but, though it was peopled nearly entirely 
by those who did not understand the Eng- 
lish language and were strangers to our 
civilization, Congress turned a deaf ear to 
all requests for aid. Not a dollar has 
ever been expended from the Federal treas- 
ury for promoting education in New Mexico 
except in the case of the Indians, whose res- 
ervations, together with the old Mexican 
grants, have deprived the schools very largely 
of the so-called “school lands.” A good 
school system, nevertheless, is in force and 
is maintained by direct taxation. Under its 
influence illiteracy has decreased from 44.5 
per cent. in 1890 to 21 per cent. in 1897, and 
as a result of shrinkage in values due to hard 
times, many school districts are heavily in 
debt. At this time, when the defeat of the 
bill for Statehood is conceded by all, the edu- 
cational forces of the Territory and all the 





citizens are unitedly appealing to Congress 
to at least grant the Territory the means for 
overcoming the defect by reason of which 
she is excluded from the Union. The Terri- 
tory has been deprived of Statehood for fifty 
years because it is said that its population is 
too ignorant; it now asks, “Why not give 
us the means of educating ourselves, espe- 
cially as we only ask our own public lands 
for that purpose?” At the present time the 
old unsettled grants from Spain and Mexico 
to individuals and companies are rapidly 
being decided and thrown open to settle- 
ment. These include the greater part of the 
immediately available lands of the Territory, 
and if the apportionment of lands for the sup- 
port of the educational institutions is longer 
delayed, the opportunity will be lost forever. 
The bill which will be presented to Con- 
gress at once after the failure of the Statehood 
Bill provides for the granting to the Territory 
of all the rights, privileges, and emoluments, 
so far as educational interests are concerned, 
to which it will be entitled on admission as a 
State, but under the direction of the Secre 
tary of the Interior. Your support is solicited, 
C. L. HERRICK, 
Chairman Committee of United Educational 
Institutions; President of Territorial 
University. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/¢ is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bearin mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 

If you think it wise and timely, will you answer 
through The Outlook the following questions ? 
You may thus help many of your readers who 
must admit a human element in the Bible, rightly 
to divide between the human and divine: 1. 
What is meant by inspiration? Did not all Chris- 
tians formerly, and do not a few even now, believe 
it to be a special divine influence which causes 
men to express in speech and writing truths 
which by the operation of natural laws alone 
they could not conceive? 2. Is it not now held 
by many that thereis no divine special revelation 
or interposition ; that all knowledge of Creator 
or created is the product of evolution, the work- 
ing of natural law? Is there any middle ground 
between these two concepts? 3. If there be 
not, what dinding force have the precepts of the 
Bible? 4. Should we not bring to the bar of 
reason what therein is truth, and what error? 
5. Is not the difference between the teachings of 
the Bible and the utterances of men who have 
risen to be leaders and guides of humanity in 
any period of the world, one of degree rather 
than of kind? 5. Must we not conclude, then, 
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that all creeds and systems of religions are but 
stages in the process of growth, and that increased 
knowledge demands new formulas? 7. Is not 
the true reason for following Christ our belief 
that he is the best type of humanity ever devel- 
oped ? H. K. W. 

1. It is often so defined. We prefer to 
regard Inspiration, in the religious sense of 
the word, as concerned with making a man of 
God rather than a book of God. It is a 
divine influence primarily affecting the con- 
science, or moral insight, both invigorating 
the will and enlightening the understanding 
for a life in works of righteousness and love. 
When such a man writes, the writing is the 
medium through which we come in contact 
with the inspired man. We know he is in- 
spired because we get inspiration from him. 
But his inspiration is moral rather than in- 
tellectual. It does not make all he says or 
writes infallible. 2. It is, but this is both 
ambiguous and incomplete. Evolution is the 
method of everything, but the cause of noth- 
ing. “Natural law” is only a name for 
God’s way of working through nature. The 
operating power is divine. It works from 
within, not from outside ; without “ interposi- 
tion,” but with perfect control. Interference 
with its evolutionary process would be inter- 
ference with itself. 3. This is the funda- 
mental interest in discussing Inspiration: 
What is the ultimate seat of authority ? 
Romanists put it in an infallible Church or 
Pope. Many Protestants put it in an infalli- 
ble Bible. But no external authority can be 
morally binding any further than conscience 
authorizes it. It is only on the authority of 
conscience that either Church or Bible is de- 
creed to be authoritative. The ultimate bind- 
ing force, therefore, is within man, not without, 
but none the less divine. 4, 5,6. Yes. 7. 
This is one way of putting it. Hecommends 
himself to our consciences as the divine ideal 
of the sonship to God which he bids us as- 
pire to realize in fellowship with him. 


1. Be kind enough to give what, in your opinion, 
is the real meaning of Hebrews ix., 22, “ Without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission.” 
2. How may believers realize their desires to be 
filled with the Holy Spirit? 3. Will you give 
a definition of what is meant by being filled with 
the Holy Ghost? 4. Give a short statement of 
the true meaning of “the Blood of Jesus,” so 
much sung and talked about in the churches. 

J. M. K. 


1. The context shows that it describes 
what was universally true of the Levitical 
ritual. 2. By yielding themselves to the lead- 
ings of the Spirit sought through prayer and 
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revealed in an enlightened conscience. 3. We 
think it is best defined by its actual exem- 
plification in life, as it appears at its best, 
either in some humble and loving saint, such 
as may be found in an obscure home, or in 
some illustrious man of God like Jonathan 
Edwards. 4. Not the physical element, but 
the spiritual reality it represents, is to be 
thought of. The real sacrifice of Jesus was 
offered in the spirit. The life-blood shed in 
his conflict with the powers of darkness is the 
symbol of his sacrificial spirit pouring itself 
out in struggle to deliver men from sin and 
suffering. Translating figurative language 
into literal, the blood of Jesus saves us in so 
far as the spirit of Jesus rules us. 

In your issue of January 22 you say, “It [cre- 
ationism] is probably the prevailing belief still 
among the unlearned, but it is utterly discoun- 
tenanced by biology and psychology.” Is the 
origin of the soul a subject for biology or psy- 
chology to pass judgment on? Will you give 
your metaphysical grounds for traducianism ? 

F. C. 

If you consult a standard work on psychol- 
ogy, like that of Professor W. James, you will 
observe that the modern science hesitates to 
recognize a distinct entity called “the soul.” 
All that biology can recognize is the life 
transmitted from generation to generation, 
and developing itself into the individual self- 
consciousness and personality with which 
psychology is concerned, the old and still 
convenient name for which was “soul ” (com- 
pare Matthew xvi., 26, and margin, R. V.). 
There is no need of invoking the aid of meta- 
physics to establish the fact of the trans- 
mission of life, which is the modern equiva- 
lent for “ traducianism.” For “creationism,” 
or the theory that a soul is specially created 
for each being that is born, there is no evi- 
dence at all. 


Kindly give me some information concerning 
the pronunciation of the letter vin Latin. Re- 
cently, in speaking of “ Quo Vadis,” one said that 
a linguist from a very prominent university (Johns 
Hopkins) said, “‘ If you wish to be up to date, you 
will give the v almost the sound of w.” Another 
said several university men (theological, I think) 
say the w sound is entirely wrong. Now, Gil- 
dersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University, in his 
Latin primer, says the v has nearly the sound of 
w, or nearer the French oui. Why do some col- 
leges teach the w sound and others ignore it en- 
tirely ? E. S. 

The writer once asked an Oxford man why 
the reformed pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin was not adopted in Oxford. He an- 
swered that it would be too much trouble to 
make the change. Probably the same cause 
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is operative elsewhere. The proper sound of 
the Latin v is as Professor Gildersleeve gives 
it. 

Will you give me the titles of the best books 
on the general subject of Home Missions, aside 
from the work of Dorchester on “ Progress of 
Religion in the United States’? and Josiah 
Strong’s works? I do not mean works on special 
fields, but on the general subject of Home Mis- 
sions. 

The Rev. W. G. Puddefoot’s “ Minute- Rin 
on the Frontier ” is a picturesque account of 
the needs and conditions of pioneer work. 
Various discourses on the problem of home 
missions delivered at anniversary meetings 
have been published, and can ‘probably be 
had on application to the various denomina- 
tional societies. The “ Encyclopzdia of Mis- 
sions ” gives extended accounts of home mis- 
sionary societies and operations. 


Please say to “B.C.” that the word /fa// goes 
back at least to Augustine, who discusses “the 
fall of the first man,” de dapsu primi hominis 
(City of God, xiii, 1’. He says also that “our 
first parents fe// (/aberentur)into open disobedi- 
ence” (xiv., 13); and, a little after, that man 
“ fell away” (defecit). Luke says that “ Judas 
fell” (Acts i., 25); ; R. V., ‘fell away.” And why 
should not sinning be spoken of as falling or fail- 
ing—as it always has been? G. 


A distinction is to be made between “ the 
fall of Adam” and «the fall,’ the latter of 
which in current usage denotes the alleged 
fall of the human race in him, a corporate as 
distinct from an individual fall. 


Can The Outlook give a subscriber any infor- 
mation in regard to the club of “ Quidnuncs”? I 
think Pope refers to it in one of his works. Can 
you refer to any books where information can be 
obtained in reference to it? 2 

Pope’s reference to them is in the first 
book of the « Dunciad,” line 270. Pope’s 
own note on the “ Quidnuncs ” is as follows : 
“A name given to the ancient members of 
certain political clubs, who were constantly 
inquiring Quid nunc ? What news?” 


My attention has lately been called to the 
works of Mrs. Mary B. Eddy, and the claim she 
makes of discovering Christian Science. I 
would like an expression of how they are re- 
garded by scholars and Christians competent to 
judge. A. M. W. 


Unfavorably. For full information see a 
pamphlet, «What is Christian Science?” 
(The Revell Company, New York; 15 cents ) 


Recognizing the function of prayer to be the 
changing of the will human into conformity to 
the will divine, I, as a minister, find it difficult 


to lead the devotions of my people without a 
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good deal of monotony and repetition. Would 
you please name some book or books that might 
help toward freshness in giving expression to the 
reasonable desires of the congregation ? 

M. 

“ Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit” (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, New York) and « Pulpit 
Prayers by Eminent Preachers”’ (Armstrong 
& Son, New York) are such books. 


May I add a word to your reply to “ Veritas,” 
January 15? ‘The Wise Men of Ancient Israel 
and Their Proverbs,” by Chailes Foster Kent 
(Silver, Burdett & Co., 1895), offers just such 
an outline for study as that asked for by “ Veri- 
tas.” As Professor Kent’s later work, “ History 
of the Hebrew People,” has received high com- 
mendation, the earlier may no doubt be looked 
upon as authoritative; its final chapter, on the 
““Use by Jesus of the Book of Proverbs,” is es- 
pecially suggestive. Nor, in this connection, 
should the fourth book and the Introduction to 
Professor R. G. Moulton’s “Literary Study of 
the Bible” (ID. C. Heath, Boston, 1896) be neg- 
lected ; to which the four little volumes making 
up the “* Wisdom Series”’ in his “‘ Modern Read- 
er’s Bible” are the necessary accompaniment. 
Is it too late to add one more suggestion for 
‘“Ttalienne,” December 25? ‘In Troubadour 

Land,” by S. Baring-Gould, is a most fascinating 
introduction to southern France. i 


About People 


—Edward Mack, of Huron, Ohio, who has 
just died, is said to have been the oldest man 
in that State. He was one hundred and 
nine years of age. 

—It is interesting to learn that three of 
England's chief defenders in China, Sir 
Robert Hart, Chief Commissioner of Chinese 
customs ; Mr. McLeavy Brown, Chief Com- 
missioner in Korea, and Mr. Jordan, Consul- 
General at Seoul, are all Irishmen and gradu- 
ates of Queen’s College, Belfast. 


—Many an Oxford graduate could testify 
to the sharpness of the late Dean Liddell’s 
tongue. ‘ How long have you been a mem- 
ber of the University, my lord?” he said to 
a young man who had omitted to cap him 
when they met in the street. “A week, sir,” 
the youth answered. “I understand,” said 
the Dean; “puppies cannot see till they are 
eight days old.” 

—Of Professor George Frederick Holmes, 
of the University of Virginia, who died re- 
cently, the Baltimore “ American” says: “ He 
was the second oldest member of the faculty, 
and was noted for his remarkable promptness 
in attending his classes, missing not more 
than five lectures duringshis forty years’ term 
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of office. He was retired from work at the 
beginning of this session, being unable to go 


_on with his lectures longer on account of fail- 


ing sight and bodily strength.” 


—Professor St. George Mivart, the Roman 
Catholic scientist, pays this tribute to Huxley 
in a recent “ Nineteenth Century :” 

Though I attended his lectures for years, 
never once did I hear him make use of his posi- 
tion as a teacher to inculcate, or even hint at, his 
own theological views, or to depreciate or assail 
what might be supposed to be the religion of his 
hearers. No one could have behaved more loy- 
ally in that respect, and a proof that 1 thought 
so is that I subsequently sent my son to be his 
pupil at South Kensington, where his experience 
confirmed what had previously been my own. As 
to science, I learned more from him in two years 
than I had acquired in any previous decade of 
biological study. 


—* Mayor Van Wyck of New York,” says 
the Hartford “Times,” “should read over 
‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ and note the likeness 
between himself and the Queen in that 
famous book. The spirit of her hasty and 
imperious ‘ Off with their heads!’ answers to 
the spirit in which he bullyrags the public 
officials who come before him with intima- 
tions of the expenses of their departments. 
His feeling is that of the mother who said, 
‘Jane, go out in the kitchen and see what 
your sister is doing, and tell her to stop.’ 
Very often he is right in finding fault with 
the estimates, but sometimes he makes it 
painfully evident that he knows nothing of 
the subject.” 

—* Representative Sperry, of Connecti- 
cut,” says the Boston “Transcript,” “is 
probably the last survivor of the gentlemen 
who were closely associated in the construc- 
tion of the famous Monitor. The three 
builders were John Ericsson, the inventor; 
Cornelius S. Bushnell, of New Haven, and 
John A. Griswo'd, of Troy, N. Y., the last 
two being interested with Mr. Ericsson as 
part owners. Mr. Bushnell and Mr. Sperry 
were close friends, and the latter went on Mr. 
Bushnell’s bond for $200,000. The Monitor 
was owned by private parties, and not by the 
Government, when she fought the historic 
battle. The three gentlemen named were 
authorized by the Government to build the 
Monitor, and if she was able to do what was 
promised, the Government had agreed to 
purchase her. There was a great deal of 
skepticism about the craft, but the Govern- 
ment advanced some money for her construc- 
tion, and for that reason the builders were 
required to give bond for the return of the 
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money if the boat was a failure. Mr. Sperry 
remembers vividly the day of the batile, for 
the failure ot the Monitor meant more to 
him than disaster to the Federals. It would 
have taken every dollar of his property to 
satisfy the Government bond.” ‘ 


Bits of Fun 


A Georgia editor described a defaulter as “six 


- feet tall and $10,000 short.”’ 


How many people live on the reputation of 
the reputation they might have made !— Holmes. 


Kentucky Legislature, Bill No. 251, by Mr. 
Collins, of Floyd County : “It shall be unlawful 
for any person to fire or discharge at random any 
deadly weapon, whether said weapon be loaded 
or unloaded.” —Exchange. 


“ Have you followed my argument thus far?” 
inquired the gentleman who was short on ideas 
and long on words. “ Yes,” replied his impa- 
tient friend; “ but I tell you candidly I’d quit 
its company right here if I thought I could find 
my way back.”— Washington Star. 


Playing for Safety—‘“I guess,” said Maud, 
thoughtfully, “that I won’t play anything but 
classical music hereafter.” “ But a great many 
people don’t enjoy it,” replied Mamie. “I know 
it. But they have to say it’s good, because they 
don’t know whether I make mistakes or not.”— 
Washington Star. 


“I see that they have put a sounding-board at 
the back of the minister's pulpit,” said Baron; 
“what do you suppose that’s for?” Egbert re- 
plied: “ Why, it’s to throw out the sound.” 
“Gracious!” said Baron; “if you throw out the 
sound, there wouldn’t be anything left to the ser- 
mon.”—Boston Traveller. 


Poultney Bigelow took the chair at Percy Fitz- 
gerald’s lecture on Dickens, at Chelsea, last night, 
and in coming out of the hall I overheard a lady 
inquiring of her husband, “ Who is this Poultney 
Bigelow?” There was quite a compassionate 
tone in her husband’s voice when he replied: 
“Why, have you never heard of the author of 
the ‘ Biglow Papers’? ’—Zondon Globe. 


While the Rev. John McNeill, the famous 
evangelist, was preaching recently in Belfast, an 
impatient man in the congregation pulled out his 
watch and stared at it. Mr. McNeill noticed the 
man, and, looking down at him, said: “ Have 
patience with me. You know it took us two 
hours and a half yesterday to go round the golf 
links, and I am far from that time yet.”—£x- 
change. 


A nervous young lady called a physician for a 
slight ailment, but one which she magnified, in 
her own estimation, into a serious one. “ Run,” 
said the doctor to a servant, giving him a pre 
scription, “to the nearest drug-store and bring 
back the medicine as quickly as you can.” “Is 
there much danger ?” inquired the young lady, 
in alarm. “ Yes,” said the doctor; “if your ser- 
vant is not quick it will be useless.” “Oh, doctor, 
shall I die?” gasped the patient. “There is no 
danger of that,” said the doctor, “ but you may 
get well before John returns.”—Boston Traveller. 
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For the Little People 
% 


Polly’s Pie 
By Eleanor W. F. Bates . 

When Mary Ann was cooking once, 

Our Polly made a pie; 
She took some flour and water 

And some butter standing nigh ; 
And then she took some sugar, ’cause 

She says she likes things sweet, 
And sprinkled on the rolling-board 

All that she didn’t eat. 


She rolled it out a long, long time, 
With salt, a little bit; 

She dropped it four times on the floor, 
And once she stepped on it. 

She doesn’t think pie-plates made of tin 
Are pretty, so she took 

A small red flower-pot saucer, 
Which was better for the cook. 


She filled her pie with half a pear, 
Two raisins, and a date; 

Then put it in the oven, and 
Forgot it till quite late. 

It was not burned, for Mary Ann 
Had taken care of that; 

So Polly gave a party to 
The chickens and the cat. 


Dorothy’s Dream 
By Elizabeth Nunemacher 


Dorothy sat silent. She was alone, and 
her little rocking-chair was drawn close to 
the big window. Her brows were pinched 
together in a deep frown, and her blue eyes 
looked gloomy and tearful. She was watch- 
ing the rain outside and drawing lines upon 
the damp window-pane with a tiny forefinger. 
Outside her gaze fell on a large garden filled 
with great fruit-trees and shubbery. It was 
a fine place to play. Big rain-drops ran 
down the ropes of a motionless swing which 
looked lonely in its vacancy. It was at this 
swing Dorothy looked, and each time a gust 
of wind blew the dashing rain, as it seemed, 
almost into her face, the tiny scowl grew 
deeper and more forbidding. Dorothy was 
plainly discontented with the weather. 

I have said that Dorothy was alone, but 
she was not quite alone, for the Cardinal 
hung in his gilt cage overhead. He, too, 





was silent and still. Perhaps the gloom out. 
side had dulled his songful spirits also. I 
think, however, that it was Dorothy’s cloudy 
face, for the Cardinal was thoughtful, in his 
bird way. He had sung softly and low, but 
Dorothy had taken no notice. Then he had 
jumped swiftly back and forth, from perch to 
perch, but still she would not look at him. 
Then her mother had gone out of the room 
and the bird stood still on the topmost perch, 
thinking deeply. At last, wonder of wonders ! 
the Cardinal spoke. 

Said he: “ Poor Dorothy, you are unhappy. 
You are fretting because you cannot go out 
and swing. Buthere are your dolls, neglected. 
They are catching cold while waiting to be 
dressed. There is your tea-set. You might 
be having a party. You have even forgotten 
to paint any more pictures with your pretty 
colors. Or you might be reading a story to 
your oldest doll. But you are too miserable ! 
Yet only yesterday the sun shone warmly and 
you ran on the grass under the trees all after- 
noon. You played in the swing, rolled your 
hoops, and had a good time! 

“ Think of me! When have I spread my 
wings? Yet I was born out-of-doors. It 
and all that belongs to it are my rightful in- 
heritance. I and my two brothers and one 
sister nestled in a pretty basket. It was 
made of leaves, grass, and grape-vine bark. 
It was hidden in a tangle of vine which over- 
hung a pretty stream of running water. 
Overhead towered a great beech-tree. It 
hung its vast limbs over us as if it loved to 
shade us from the hot sun and keep off the 
night dews. My beautiful father and mother 
tended us carefully. It was when they were 
away getting food for us to eat that I peeped 
above the edge of the nest and saw all about 
us. After my father would feed me he would 
sing to us in his matchless tones, and we went 
to sleep. How lovely it was in the forest! At 
night, when the big moon cast dark shadows 
about us, our mother crouched over the nest 
and warmed us under her breast. 

“ But just when we were getting ready to 
leave the nest and fly from tree to tree, a big, . 
strange hand closed over me one day and 
bore me away from it all. I could hear my 
father and mother uttering their cries of alarm 
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and pity, and since then I have never seen 
them again. 

“ Ever since that time I have been in a 
cage. I, who could have daily floated far 
above you in the blue sky, am forced to jump 
between two sticks but a foot apart as my 

_only exercise! I, who, with my dear father 
and mother, would have bathed my feathers 
in the rippling stream, can now only splash 
in this little tub of water. There are no rip- 
ples on its surface, no pebbles at its bottom, 
no graceful shadows of the pretty trees. I 
can see out of the window, too. I see the 
blue sky, at times. I see the trees, with their 
boughs swaying before the fresh breeze. All 
those delights would be mine to enjoy, could 
I but be free! And yet when I fail to sing, 
you say, ‘ The Colonel is sulky.’ What are 
wings for, if not to fly? 

“Why do people put us incages? If they 
would not, we would no longer be afraid to 
come among them and build our nests close 
by their homes. I see a cozy, vine-clad bush 
in your garden. If I were not here in this 
cage, there would be a nest in that bush. I 
have seen many of my people come and look 
at it, but when they saw me they flew away 
in a fright and never came back. O that I 
could be free! Free! Free!” 


* Dorothy! Dorothy!” And Dorothy 
opened her drowsy eyes to see her mother 
bending over her. “ Why, you have been 
asleep! Were you so tired with your hard 
day’s play ?” 

Dorothy, too dazed for reply at once, 
turned her head and stared at “ Colonel,” 
who still perched motionless in the same 
spot. Then, “ Oh, mother, Colonel has been 
telling me such things!” and she related it 
all to her mother. 

Mother smiled at Dorothy’s impetuous 
sympathy for poor Colonel. Then she looked 
thoughtful and puzzled. At last she said, 
“ Dorothy, suppose. when springtime comes, 
that we open Colonel's cage and let him fly 
out, and see if Ae will not build the nest in 
the vine-covered syringa-bush.” And Doro- 
thy joyfully assented. 


Pets 
Many household pets suffer from lack of 
water. Those who love them and mean to 
care for them tenderly, but do not know 
just how, cause their suffering. Cats should 
be able to get a drink of cool, clean water 
whenever they want it. Rabbits should have 
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water placed so that they may get a drink at 
any time. To puta bird in a cage, and forget 
to give it fresh water every day, is to be cruel 
beyond expression. Imagine yourself in a 
place where you could not get food, and those 
who put you there forgetting to care for you! 


Time and Money 


Last July, after the new United States 
Treasurer went into office, it was necessary 
to know by official count that the Treasury 
cash represented on the books was in the 
vaults. The amount was $797,000,000 ac- 
cording to the books. The books and the 
amount in the vaults tallied until Vault No. | 
was reached. In this vault were 103,653,000 
standard silver dollars. A man employed 
about the Treasury was found in the cellar, 
under such circumstances as made it evi- 
dent that his purpose was not honest. He 
confessed that he had taken twenty-eight 
dollars from the bags in this vault, and 
substituted lead dollars. He was arrested, 
but it was necessary to handle every dollar 
in the vault, because the bags must have 
been opened. On September 10, twenty- 
eight expert counters, some laborers to 
handle the heavy bags, and some refiners 
to test the pieces of money, went to work. 
They have just finished, and state that $859 
is missing. This amount must be paid by 
the former Treasurer, who is responsible for 
the amount represented on his books. Con- 
gress may pass a law refunding this money. 

The counters worked eight hours a day for 
five months to accomplish this work. 


Peggy’s Sharing 


She is a dear, loving little sister, and her 
brother is the hero who stands next to her 
father in her world. Alas! sometimes Peggy 
and her brother have quarrels that even come 
to hard slaps. Recently they had such a 
quarrel, and Peggy went to her mother, who 
was visiting not far away, and told her what 
had happened. A friend asked Peggy to do 
an errand, and gave her five cents for doing 
it. Peggy went home, and her brother was 
there. She gave him two cents of her five. 
When her mother came home, she asked her 
f the friend intended that her brother should 
have part of the five cents. “No, it is 
yours.” “Well, I've given him two cents. 
There! I forgot he slapped me!” 

Peggy, you see, had what somebody called 
a good “ forgettery.” 
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The Home Club 


Different Points of View 


A recent article in The Outlook entitled 
“Women Factory Workers” has created a 
great deal of interest, and resulted in several 
communications from our readers. We pub- 
lish one letter written by a woman who, in the 
accompanying private letter to The Outlook, 
makes the statement that from motives of del- 
icacy she did not wish to say in her commu- 
nication that she was a wage-earner; but we 
add the fact, as the interest is very greatly 
increased by this knowledge. It gives another 
workingwoman’s standpoint : 


In the article “Women Factory Workers,” 
the writer, who, if I am not mistaken, is one of 
the State Factory Inspectors, takes the ground 
that it is very seldom that a woman who is not a 
wage-earner can understand one who is, and 
seems quite to lose sight of the fact that no two 
people, high or low, rich or poor, can understand 
each other unless each will go half way. The 
last part of the article, which seems to be the 
experience of another worker, from whom she 
quotes, is a case in point. The factory worker 
who tells the story of her various encounters 
with the minister’s wife with so much bitterness 
even now to be read between the lines, by her 
own showing gave the other woman, of whom she 
says, “‘[ knew she meant to be kind,” no oppor- 
tunity to find out the best that was in her. It 
would certainly have been one step toward a bet- 
ter understanding if the factory worker had sim- 
ply said, “My mother has great success with 
flowers. I should like to bring you some of the 
asters,” or whatever they were which were much 
finer than those which grew behind the minister’s 
fence. The incident in front of the field of 
daisies might have been averted entirely, or, if it 
were bound to come, if she could have swallowed 
her rage long enough to give the quotation from 
Mrs. Browning quite as if it were a matter of 
course that this was common ground upon which 
they could meet, it might have helped to open 
the way to that for which she so longed—oppor- 
tunity to “‘ meet those who loved books, on equal 
terms ”—though it seems to me that in the society 
of those who love books for their own sake there 
must always be the element of give and take, if 
not the relation of teacher and taught. There 
she might possibly have learned that she is wrong 
when she refers to ‘‘Shakespeare’s only men- 
tion” of daisies, because, as a matter of fact, he 
speaks of them at least four times—twice in 
“Hamlet,” once in “Love’s Labor Lost,” and 
once in “ Cymbeline.” While the mistake is of 
no consequence in itself, since she makes her 
Statement of knowledge on this point a part of her 
argument, it is worth noticing. 

_ It is far more important to say that the work- 
ing-girl, whatever be her occupation, is not above 
the wisdom of that most worldly-wise man, Solo- 
mon, who found out that “A man that hath 





friends must show himself friendly.” She makes 
no greater mistake on her own account, and does 
no greater injustice to other workingwomen, 
than when she repulses the advances that are 
made to her, and hides under a bushel the light 
of refinement and culture that she possesses. 


The truth is that even intelligent wage-earn- 
ing women are inclined to be sensitive to the 
mental and social attitude of those who have 
money, forgetting that bad manners, density of 
mind, lack of sympathy, entire ignorance of the 
world outside of their own small circle, is the 
mental condition of a certain number of people 
who have wealth ; but is it not equally true that 
the larger portion of wage-earning women are 
of limited intellectual power, of still greater 
limited social experience, ani because of 
these are unable to treat the world imperson- 
ally? That many women, even ministers’ 
wives, acquire an unfortunate manner which 
indicates patronage, when that is the farthest 
thing from the heart, any observer of women 
and manners knows to be true. The writer 
of the article “ Women Factory Workers ” 
is not a factory inspector, but a factory 
worker—a girl who in her own sphere is 
exercising a positive influence over a num- 
ber of women. She is the center of a small 
and select body of wage-earning women who 


give up hours of their time to further the © 


interests of wage-earning women. The quiet 
dignity with which they have borne patronage 
on the part of ignorant rich women commands 
the respect of all who have watched their con- 
tact with what one might call the other ex- 
treme of society. 

As regards bitterness, probably few women 
have less than the writer of the article 
referred to, and yet, with our correspondent, 
we believe that she probably shut the door 
to a great deal of pleasure because she did 
not meet the minister’s wife on a impersonal 
platform; but it is equally true that the 
minister's wife showed a very serious defect, 
born of limitation of experience, in that 
she took it for granted that because this girl 
worked in a factory she neither knew flowers 
nor poetry. A few years ago there was a 
woman in New York who became deeply in- 
terested in a wage-earner. She used to refer 
constantly to the fact that this wage-earner 
admired Browning, as though it were one of 
the phenomena of the age. She lost sight 
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of the fact that that girl was unusually well 
endowed mentally, and that she had been 
surrounded at a critical period in her mental 
development with the friendship of two or 
three intellectual women who were giving time 
to a group of wage-earning girls. So im- 
pressed was one who had listened to the 
volume of eloquence in regard to the one 
working-girl who read Browning that an 
experiment was tried with a group of about 
thirty girls in a working-girls’ club in connec- 
tion with one of the settlements in New York, 
and an offer was made of “ Pippa Passes ” 
tu any girl who would learn two of Pippa’s 
songs. The most untrained, the wildest, the 
girl who caused more mental anxiety to those 
who knew her than any other girl in that 
club, committed almost the whole of “ Pippa 
Passes ” to memory, and it was simply entranc- 
ing to see her enjoyment. That it deepened 
her life a little is doubtless true, but it did 
not work wonders, nor did it change the 
mental life of any member of that club to any 
great degree; it simply introduced them to 
a form of poetry which they never had met. 
What the working-girls need most is the girl 
who will learn to love Browning and Shake- 
speare, or Longfellow, or Burke, or Macaulay, 
or any great author, and who will endeavor to 
understand the lessons that the literature of her 
choice teaches and apply them to her daily life. 
It isn’t a question of literature ; it is a question 
of character, and character means an open- 
eyed comprehension that human nature is the 
same the world over and differs only in its 
form of expression. That the working-girl 
who shuts her heart away from the tactless 
minister’s wife, who refuses to open the door 
that will let that minister’s wife into a new 
experience and make her a richer and nobler 
woman, commits a serious blunder is true, 
and probably when this view was presented 
to her the writer of “Women in Factories” 
would be the first to acknowledge it. 

Dear Outlook: 1 have just read the article of 
Miss Kelley in The Outlook of January 29, in 
which she sets forth the “ amazing inability ” of 
any one who was not originally of the same class 
to help the workers, the futility of all attempted 
sympathy and contact with “ the masses ” on the 
part of “the classes,”’and in which she cites the 
case of a factory girl’s “revolt,” “rage,” and 
“hate” for a good woman who tried to show her 
sympathy and friendly interest, but who did not 
divine that she happened to be a phenomenal 
factory girl, who knew her Shakespeare and 
Browning better than the lady herself. The 
“moral ” of this, as far as Miss Kelley has drawn 
it, is plain enough, and is one in wnich people 
timid about their ability to help others, or indo- 
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lent enough to wish to shirk claims, will not fail 
to avail themselves of. If you were born to ease 
or culture, go your way, and let the workers go 
theirs, but do not attempt any contact, however 
friendly and well meaning. Is this in your opin- 
ion the true attitude of the workers, and the 
rightful conclusion of the “ Primrose League ”? 
M. B. D. 

Our second correspondent refers to Miss 
Kelley’s belief that without like experience it 
is impossible for two people to come into 
perfect sympathy. That, probably, is one of 
the facts of life which cause thinkers the 
deepest sorrow. If the Son of God had to 
be made a man and go through the experi- 
ences of this life in order not only to reveal 
to the world perfected manhood, but also 
that every man might know that the Son of 
God, the Word made flesh, knew every tempta- 
tion and experience through which humanity 
must pass, is it at all wonderful, then, that 
human beings whose lives have never touched 
the same experience cannot come into per- 
fect accord? Experience is a leveler; it 
levels up and down. Training, education, 
environment, make the habit of mind, mark 
the limit of true relation. 


Prayer of Canon Wilberforce 


Lord, for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray: 

Help me from stain of sin 
Just for to-day ; 

Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray, 

Let me be kind in deed and word, 
Just for to-day ; 

Let me be slow to do my will, 
Prompt to obey; 

Help me to sacrifice myself, 
Just for to-day. 

Let me no wrong nor idle word 
Unthinking say, 

Set thou thy seal upon my lips, 
Just for to-day. 

So for the morrow and its needs 
I do not pray ; 

But keep me, guide me, hold me, Lord, 
Just for to-day.- 

— Selected. 


A Good Definition 


I see in The Outlook of January 29 a defi- 
nition of common sense. I give you one | 
heard many years ago: “ The intuitive per- 
ception of the fitness of things.” 

A. J. W. 








